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Notes from the Institute. 


All evil is a means to bring about 
a higher and better good. 


The cry of the age is justice. Not 


help nor charity, but justice. 


The power of him who stands mor- 
ally highest is the only real power. 


The power of giving attention to 
detail is the foundation of civilization. 


_ Nature is always at work eliminat- 
ing the liar. She is working off the 
rotten sticks. 


The great moral truths of the world 
have been thrown off from the heart 
at white-beat. 


The Hebrew Prophets, said the 
leader, preach politics, as all prophets 
always have and always must. I see 
not how a living church can escape 
the living questions. 


There i is no success for this course 
Without teachers’ meetings. If a teach- 
er cannot attend teachers’ meetings, 


better do without’him. If the sae 


teachers’ meeting to make the course 
possible, better do without it. 


The Unity Club work, as such, was 
too much slighted at Tower Hill this 
year, but Unity Club material was 
daily exemplified, as was also the 
result of Unity Club work illustrated 
continuously. September is the time 
for maturing programs. Get ready 
to start out in October with work de- 
finitely planned for the year. 


All the teachers who intend to fol- 
low the Six Years’ Course this winter 
can easily obtain from the Chicago 
headquarters, for 10 cents, Gannett’s 
Part I of the ‘‘ Childhood of Jesus.’ 
In the first lesson of which, on ‘‘ The 
Land,’’ material will be found for the 
preliminary talk for the two Sundays 
before the lesson slips will be ready. 


Tower Hill has wide hopes and 
broad plans. We goto press before 
the great Political Field Day of 
August 20, when representatives of 
the four great political parties will 
answer, through competent speakers, 
the question, ‘‘ What does your party 
propose to do for the people?’’ This 
will be reported in our next. 


We go on the principle that what 
is good as missionary work for the 
cause we stand for, is good pore lion 
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from the stereotyped form of our 
paper this week. We hope this de- 
parture from the monotony of our 
routine will make our paper all the 
more readable. 


Our readers this year as on previous 
years are largely indebted for the re- 
ports in these columns, to the dili- 
gence of the Institute secretary, Mrs. 
E. T. Leonard. Without her devoted 
attention to the machinery: side of the 
meetings much that was carried 
through would have been impossible. 
Some of the best-threads, without 
her weaving, would have raveled out 
and ended in a tangle. 


It was hopeful to note the courage 
tones at the Tower Hill Institute. 
Scholarship calls for no halt in the 
march of religion from dogmatism to 
morality. The abiding inspirations of 
the Old Testament pages are the 
Ethical ones, and the church that is 
the direct child of the prophets of 
Jewry is the church that stands for 
Truth, Righteousness and Love, nor 
bends the knee tothe Baal of theologi- 
cal assumptions or ecclesiastical ‘suc- 
cesses. 


The first lessons in the course to be 
prepared by Rev. F. W. N. Hugen- 
holtz, of Grand Rapids, on the third 
year’s work in the Six Years’ Course 
will appear in Unitry of September 8, 
and will thus be available for Sunday 
September 18. This will leave the 
Sundays of September 4 and 11 for 
general introductory work, and will 
be little enough time for a glance 
backward over work done, a glance 
forward over work to come, the re- 
organization of classes, and the mar- 
shaling of teachers; so that when 
the work is begun it will be in an ear- 
nest and deliberate spirit. 


Tower Hill is fortunate in the back- 


ing of some royal, loyal, farmer 


friends, and although eecution-thme | 
to city people is harvest-time on the 
farm, the community was well repre- 
sented at the meetings of the Institute, 
and without the ever-willing and 
competent hands of ‘‘ Uncle James’’ 
and ‘‘ Uncle Enos’’ the pavilion and 
other buildings could not have been, 
and the Institute would have been an 
impossibility. The thanks of the 
Institute are heartily extended to 
very, very, many helpers on the 
grounds. ‘They made even the build- 
ing-time a pleastire-time. 


. One continual presence, strength 
and stay of the Institute came from 
the Hillside Home School. Although 
two miles and a half away, yet its 
teams with the resident and visiting 
inmates were there at nearly every 
session. Theschool is being enlarged 
by the building of a commodious 
gymnasium and amusement hall. 
The catalogue for the current year is 
a typographical gem as well asa clear 
and interesting exhibit of work done 
and to be done. Parents who have 
children to be sent away to school, 
will do well to send for a catalogue. 
Address, Lloyd-Jones Sisters, Hill- 
side, Wis. 


It is encouraging to our Sunday- 
schools that Mr. Hugenholtz consid- 
ers but three books of reference 
necessary for a successful study of 


ur. 
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‘“Bible for Learners,’’ oie T and 
II.; Knappert’s ‘‘ Religion of Israel,’’ 
and Toy’s ‘‘ History of the Religion 
of Israel.’’ Fortunate are those who 
have copies of Gannett’s ‘‘ Growth of 
the Hebrew Religion,’’ now out of 
print. Then add to these a copy 
of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament, with Mr. Gannett’s Chart 
of dates, which can be obtained for five 
cents. Mr. Gould found the most con- 
venient way to use this chart is to have 
it framed like a picture where you 
study. A few cheap maps are also 
necessary, one of the older world, say 
800 B. C., and one of Palestine 400 
years later. The best way to get these 
maps is to make them, both in large 
and small size. There are always 
map-making pupils in our schools. 
Make the map first in outline and fill 
in the details with crayon as you come 
to them. 


Much of the pleasure of the Insti- 
tute, to those in attendance, was 
secured by the admirable care for the 
creature comforts of the guests, by 
Mesdames Doud and Lackersteen, 
who had charge of the dining-room 
and long-houses. They made model 
hostesses. It is a bitter ending toa 
beautiful summer for Mrs. Lacker- 
steen that so dread a blow should 
have fallen upon her at the close of 
the meetings, as we have spoken of 
in these columns. On the hill as in 
her home at Chicago, she was a 
willing and wise worker for the cause 
Unity stands for. In All Souls 
Church she took Mrs. Marean’s place, 
who removed east, as chairman of 
missionary section of the church, and 
through her diligence and wisdom 
the success of that section has been 
due. In the bitterness of her 
grief, she gratefully testifies to the 
sufficiency of the bond of union under 
which she joined the church, that 
seeks to ‘‘bear one another’s bur- 


dens,’’ and the adequacy’ in time of 
trouble, of the fellowship and the 
faith rooted in Truth, Righteousness 
and Love. 


The Tower Hill 
Assetnbly. 


Summer 


The third Suminer Assembly bear- 
ing the name of Tower Hill, and the 
first one to take possession of its quar- 
ters, has just passed, and as is our 
custom, we devote this number of 
UnITy to the reports of its meetings. 
These columns will afford ample op- 
portunity for our readers to judge for 
themselves the manner of work there 
accomplished, though not of the spirit 
in which the work was done, and still 
less of the hopes and prophetic pur- 
poses stimulated by the same. It 
was one more small thing with great 
significances, a John the Baptist to the 
great gospel of untrammeled thought 
and non-dogmatic religion. 

The Assembly, as it should be, was 
the largest one yet held, commanding 
more attention than before in the sur- 
rounding district. Fewer ministers 
were in attendance than last year, more 
of the laity. Upwards of seventy-five 
people held season tickets, and the 
attendance upon the morning work 
ranged from thirty to fifty, while at 
the ecteres, 23 varied from one to two 
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with ” vehicles of all descriptions. 
Twelve different localities in Wiscon- 
sin were represented, and seven par- 
ishes outside of the state. Seven 
ministers were present and took part 
in the proceedings at one time or 
another. 

The third vear’s work in the Six 
Years’ Course of Study was the cen- 
tral anxiety of the Institute, as around 
it gather the plans of the next year’s 
work in many of our Sunday-schools. 
But anxieties vanished, as day by day 
the work of Mr. Hugenholtz grew in 
interest and deepened in importance. 
The work found in him a competent 
leader. Very much at home with the 
best scholars in this field, he brought 
also. an ethical appreciation of the 
best things in the Old Testament, and 
a clear, schoolmaster’s way of seizing 
the salient points, and pressing them 
home, which was delightful. It is 
true that he had some serious wrest- 
lings with English pronunciation, but 
this seemed to inconvenience no one 
except himself, rather adding, than 
otherwise, to the vigor and originality 
of his presentation. 

The Ethical lessons which are 
planned for twelve Sundays of the 
year, and this time were concerned 
with ‘‘ Essentials of Character,’’ were 
given the first three days of the In- 
stitute, thus receiving, perhaps, a 
larger’ share of the attention due 
them, than on any previous year. 
Both of these leaders, by virtue of 
the work done, and suggestions re- 
ceived at the Institute, will be able to 
successfully lead, by means of UNiTy’s 
columns, the Sunday-schools that 
dare follow them, if only they are 
willing to work. But those who were 
able to listen to their long meter ex- 
position at the Institute, will have a 
superb advantage. 


The ‘*Assemédly,’? in the modern 


.~ummer sense, was a much more im- 
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portant feature this year than on 
previous ones. It was demonstrated 
that there is a constituency, not Sun- 
day-school workers and not Unita- 
rians, that will eventually be glad to 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
to touch literature, science, domestic 
and political economies, in the free 
spirit, grateful for the touch-and-go 
helps in these directions, which the 
summer school grants, when nothing 
more is possible. 

Another point seemed to work it- 
self more clear, viz., that with the 
exception of the few workers, it is 
possible to combine such study with 
a refreshing amount of relaxation and 
re-creation. But the locality must 
always be a prime element, and with 
this must grow accumulative effect- 
iveness, association, habits, conven- 
iences. These cannot be moved 
around. The same assembly cannot 
be in many places, but many places 
may have an assembly. ‘Tower Hill, 
with its water-works which offer a 
hydrant anywhere on the hill that 
will yield purest water taken from a 
hundred feet of Potsdam sandstone, 
with its ice-house, dining-hall, pavil- 
ion, long-houses and cottages, makes 
acommunity of thirteen houses and 
two tents this summer. All this is 
environed with beauty of hill, forest, 
and water,—far horizon lines and 
near shades. Tower Hill and its 
Summer Assembly is an established 
fact. It must become increasingly a 
center of thought and rest. There 
are many such spots in the West, 
better and worse, dedicated to the 
work of the creed churches, and to 
thought within bounds. There is no 
other center dedicated to the creed- 
less church and to thought without 
bounds. May it be the first of many. 
Let those whom Tower Hill cannot 
serve, seek, if need be, other spots, 
and go and do likewise. 


A Word in General. 


Two weeks of perfect weather have 
been filled with the manifold 1ntellect- 
ual and spiritual food of another 
‘Tower Hill Assembly and Sunday 
School Institute.’’ The chief place 
was, of course, given to the Six Years’ 
Course, with its ‘‘ Essentials of Charac- 
ter,’’ studied under the inspiring direc- 
tion of Mr. McDougal of Madison, 
and its ‘‘Growth of the Hebrew Relig- 
ion,’’ as set forth by Mr. Hugenholtz 
of Grand Rapids. For the two hours 
before dinner each day the beautiful 
pavilion gathered thirty or forty ear- 
nest and interested listeners, who saw 
the dry details of Hebrew history, 
like the dry bones which Ezekiel saw 
in the valley, take flesh and blood and 
rise to renewed life under Mr. Hugen- 
holtz’s skillful treatment. One hardly 
knew which to admire most, his 
luminous and scientific method or his 
generous and eloquent appreciation of 
all that was noble in Jewish history. 
And his unfamiliarity with the intri- 
cacies of English gave a quaintness 
and charm to his words which his 
hearers will not soon forget. 

But, besides the Six Years’ Course 
there was half an hour of ‘‘ Uplift’’ 
each morning, and an hour and a 
half of literary feasting on Browning 
and other poets each afternoon, con- 
ducted by Mr. Jones for those who 
wished such viands—and their num- 
ber was not small. But for those who 
chose to feast on nature at first hand, 
who chose to get their ‘‘ uplift’’ by 
climbing the hill-top, there was a 
view of fifty miles of hill and vale 
with the silent Wisconsin river wind- 


ing its silver thread in and out of the 


carpet of green fields and forests. It 
was a scene that was new every morn- 
ing and fresh every evening, where 
the hungry soul could ‘‘ feast at life’s 
full board’’ and lay up store of sweet 
remembrance for coming days. But 
even this does not end the list, for the 


evenings were filled with lectures on 
high and worthy subjects, concluded 
by a concert in every way fit to crown 
the course. 

But the gem of the season was the 
dedication of the Emerson Pavilion 
on Sunday the 7th. Morning and 
afternoon worthy words were spoken, 
of which perhaps the happiest were 
those of Mr. Hugenholtz, who thought 
that Emerson would not object to 
have such a church as this unique 
Pavilion dedicated to him—a church 
with neither walls nor doors to keep 
people out or in, and with an oak 
tree trunk for a pulpit. With such a 
pulpit and such a wealth of flowers 
and ferns, and with the forests and 
hills and all out-of-doors as church 
walls, surely no one ought to get very 
far from that ‘‘ heart of nature’ from 
which ‘‘rolled the burdens of the 
Bible old,’’ and from which the bible 
new is still to roll. A. W. G. 


——_—— 


A Personal Estimate. 


To THE Epiror oF Unity :—Dear 
Friend: You wish for your paper, 
some impressions left -in my mind 
after nearly a fortnight’s sojourn at 
the Tower Hill Summer Assembly. 
As these days have been to me ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and profitable, I 
am very willing to do as you wish. 

To me, relatively a stranger in the 
American world, such a Summer As- 
sembly was a new thing, and so far as 
I know a strictly American thing. 
Of course, also in Europe they have 
their summer resorts and bathing 
places in every degree of expen- 
sive high life, or of cheap simplicity, 
and the vacations thus spent in a life 
devoted only, or nearly so, to health 
and relaxation are a blessing there as 
everywhere to many people tired of 
intellectual strain. But the change 
is many times too great, the rest and 
comfort too long, too complete. 

If no intense bodily strain, by long 
walks or any kind of sport, keeps oc- 
cupied both body and soul, these va- 
cations do not give the much desired 
refreshment. He who is accustomed 
to intellectual labor, will on such va- 
cations, after one or two weeks, feel 
tired of resting. 

Here, no fear of this danger. On 
this beautiful spot where the wide 
view on the Wisconsin river, and over 
it on the hills and plains several miles 
around is fascinating the eye ever 
again with every change of light and 
shadow ; where you may stretch your 
hammock under the trees and catch 
every cool breeze by which the in- 
tense heat may be lessened; where 
with rowing boat, steamer or carriage, 
excursions can be made to enjoy the 
beautiful surroundings in every pos- 
sible way ; where all data come to- 
gether to spend a vacation in the 
most busy way of. doing nothing,— 
here you do all you can to save your 
friends and all who take refuge tothis 
quiet spot from the danger, that in- 
stead of regaining strength by change 
of work, their minds might become 
shriveled. | 

In the forenoon we had two hours 
of study in Old Testament thought ; 
in the afternoon one or two hours were 
devoted to modern poets, and in the 
evening a great variety of lectures 
widened the horizon of thought of 
any one who attended them. One 
of the main reasons why I enjoyed 
these evening lectures was that even 
the surrounding people, who during 
the day had to labor in the sweat of 
their face—the farmers with their boys 
and girls—would profit and did profit 
by this Summer Institute, which in 
this way became a light put on the 
stand, shining unto all around. 


Neither was the want of heart food | 


forgotten. By trumpet call every 
morning all the hill people were 
brought together for an informal half 
hour’s service, and on Sunday two 
services were devoted to real mission- 


ary work, the testifying of our modern 
religious thought, of our glorious sav- 
ing faith. 

Now if there was anything for me 
to object against, it would be that 
Over against the dolce far niente of 
the European vacation custom, you 
fell here in another extreme. True 
no one was obliged to follow all these 
courses, to be always present at the 
meetings in the lovely pavilion. As 
for me, I many times took liberty to 
escape and to enjoy nature whenever 
I could. But there were many who 
pursued all these different lectures, as 
if they were attending college and 
had to study for a soon-nearing exam- 
ination. Of course I do respect these 
never-tired Americans with their ever 
blessed drudgery, though I think they 
might live a little longer and grow a 
little stronger by drudging more mod- 
erately. But I could not help pitying 
so many of them, living among the 
most beautiful hills and never climb- 
ing them, looking at the flowing wa- 
ters of the Wisconsin river and never 
going to and amid the sand-banks 
therein, to take a sun or water bath: 
in their admirable love of mind cult- 
ure, entirely forgetting that they 
have a body and that this body, too, 
has its rights. 

Think not, however, that this 
would deter me. from coming here 
again. I wished I could do it every 
year, wished I could build here my 
cottage if it was not so far from my 
parish. And besides the particular 
reasons I have for being thankful for 
my experiences and the acquaintances 
I have made here, I will always look 
back on this fortnight as on one of 
the sunniest spots of my happy life. 


F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ. 
August 13, 1892. 


Sunday at Loomis’s Grove. 


The sun had to rise early in the morning 
to climb up Tower Hill and peep down over 
the top of it into the back windows of the 
smart new cottages, in time to see that their 
occupants were ready for a seven o’clock 
breakfast. At eight o’clock the buckboard 
was at the door and we started on a drive of 
fourteen miles to Loomis’s Grove, Lone 
Rock. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten ride. We 
who had come the previous night, direct 
from the heat and crowd of Chicago, thought 
the morning musi be a special dispensation 
granted to the Lone Rock meeting, but now 
we know that special dispensatious of that 
nature are of daily occurrence here among 
the hills. The road wound itself in and out 
in gracefum curves, a sober Quaker ribbon 
through the exquisite green and yellow rus- 
set-gold of the ) en meadows. always keep- 
ing ee: the valley’s green rim, with its 
hint of blue and purple in the hazy distance. 
A blackbird choir flew hurriedly by with 
brief but friendly greeting, belated on their 
way to their own grove-meeting. A few 
clumps of early golden-rod reminded the 
travelers that autumn is chasing summer 
with flying feet and that vacation time must 
have an end. | 

We were early at the grove, where forty 
or fifty teams had brought some two hun- 
dred people totheir yearly feast of high, 
thoughtful words and warm greetings. 

The improvised pulpit was a little deficient 
in height, but ministerial ingenuity was not 
to be baffled by a mere negation, and a 
somewhat battered valise was brought forth 
to top out the stand and supply the lacking 
altitude. The rustic seats were soon filled, 
and a semi-circumference of carriages drew 
around with their occupants. 

At half past ten o’clock the meeting was 
called to order by Mr. Loomis. The con- 
gregation sang a hymn and reverently fol- 
lowed Mr. Gould’s leading in a responsive 
service from Mr. Effinger’s ‘‘Unity Hymns 
and Services.’’ The key-note of the meet- 
ing was aspiration, and was fitly expressed 
by Mr. Gould in his prayer—‘‘* Even as these 
hills climb up out of the valleys, so may our 
souls climb up to the hills of eternity.’’? An- 
other hymn. and Mr. Jones began the morn- 
ing sermon. 

‘If I speak of religion,’’ he said, ‘‘it will 
he of the things that abide, of those things 
which will de as true in the fortieth century 
as they are to-day. Certain words may pass 
from our language, the terms Democrat and 
Republican, Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Unitarian may become obscure and antique, 
but when all these have passed away, there 
will still remain the watchwords of univer- 
sal religion, words of lasting and sacred im- 
port which link the centuries as the sky 
overarches the hills.’’ 


—— 
——$_— 


ing after the speaker,’’ as he said, told 4 
felicitous story or two in his happy vei, 

Mrs. McArthur.was called to the platform t, 
sing ‘‘ The Crowning Day is Coming,”’ wit} 
the congregation joining in the chorus, ang 
the exercises of the morning were suspendeq 
for the less serious occupation of openiy 

baskets and partaking of bountiful lunche, 
spread here and there on the snowiest of 
cloths laid on the greenest of grass. The 
lunch well over, the clouds began to threat. 
en,—only to y threaten, however, for the 

were far too considerate to do worse—anq 
the social chat was shortened that the after. 
noon meeting might be hurried a little. 

The session was opened with a chorus by 
the young people anda brief, but stirring ad. 
dress by Mr. Gould. The message he would 
like to leave, he said, with these Strauger 
friends was, “‘ Friend, go uphigher,’’ ‘The 
word is from the Bible, but finds still higher 
authority in the book of nature. An ug] 
creature from the mud and scum becomes 
dragon-fly, ‘‘a living flash of light,’’ only 
because it climbed the reedy stalk to ‘‘go up 
higher.’? The caterpillar becomes a butter. 
fly, the seed changes into a plant, the acorn 
grows toa tree, just by climbing. This js 
the law of creation. Our forefathers climbed 
out of heathenism into Christianity, out of 
mud and water into clear sunlight. It is our 
duty and our privilege to climb in politics, 
in civilization, in religion, and it is the busi- 
ness of religion to teach men how to climb,” 

And now Mr. Loomis, as before, found 
some choice grain in the “ rakings.’’ ‘A 
dissatisfied man,’’ he said, ‘‘is a hopeful 
case. Show me a satisfied man and | will 
open the gate and turn him in with my cows, 
The grandest qualification of man or 
woman is dissatisfaction with self. Let us 
not be satisfied with a God revealed to Moses 
or to Jesus. No God is worth anything to 
me except the God that reveals himself to 
me. Inspiration is nota thing of the past. 
Keep the upper story open to the sky, and 
the inspiration which moved Isaiah will 
touch your heart as well. Great power 
brings great responsibilities, and the Great 
Presence whose resources are infinite has 
responsibilities as great as his nature.’’ 

Mr. Jones followed by saying, “we have 
tried to-day to sound the note of individual 
responsibility. You poorly understand the 
liberal religion if it makes you less careful 
of the good of your neighbors. Strengthen 
the ties that hold you to your obliget*ons. 
Life becomes more serious as it becuines 
more privileged. Let us take to heart the 
lesson of responsibility.’’ 

A word of benediction followed the hymn, 
‘*Nearer, my God to Thee,’’ and with hearts 
uplifted and strengthened we drove slowly 
homeward through the quiet valley to th 
welcome rest of Tower Hill. | 

E. H. W. 


The Dedication of the Emerson 
Pavilion. 


Sunday, August 7th, was the day set apart 
for the dedication of the beautiful pavilion 
which this summer has been erected at the 
foot of Tower Hill. For a week or more the 
lettering on the streamer floating from its 
flagstaff had designated in whose honor it 
would be named, and on this bright Sunday 
morning it seemed as though the air was 
full of the name of Emerson, and that the 
very birds were voicing his ‘‘ Wood-notes.”’ 
Many hands, old and young, converted the 
interior of the pavilion, which was already 
gay with flags, into a bower of beauty, with 
erns and pine branches from the woods. 
On the shelf of the mantel, on the slab of 
which was carved the word ‘‘ Evolution,”’ 
that he loved so much, stood Morse’s bust of 
Emerson against a background of the beau- 
tiful juniper, and over the windows of the 
inclosed end, wrought in the same graceful 
pine, appeared the names of Emerson, 
Channing, Parker, and Browning, Eliot and 
Lowell. Two friends in the valley had 
gone into the timber a few days before and 
sacrificed (should I not say consecrated) to 
the use of a rustic pulpit, a noble oak tree, 
and there, on a small low platform, it stood 
with the wood-mosses still clinging to it. 
Artistic hands soon surrounded its base with 
buckets full of fresh ferns, until the severed 
trunk could hardly have been thought fool- 
ish had it really believed itself once again 
firmly rooted in its native soil. 

Wagon loads of men, women and children 
from all over the valley and beyond, began 
soon to arrive and when the services com 
menced at 10:30 the pavilion was filled to 
overflowing. After some music and a re- 
sponsive service led by Miss Jones of Hill- 
side school, the morning was given over to 
a tender, eloquent talk by Mr. Jones on 
the life of the Sage of Concord. At 2:30 
the bugle-note called us again to the closing 
exercises. Then came glowing words 0 
inspiration and beauty from the lips of Prof. 
D. B. Frankenburger, of the Wisconsi0 
State University. Kev. F. W. N. Hugen- 
holtz, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Rev. A. 
W. Gould of Hinsdale, Il. 

Following came a call for quotations from 
Emerson, and beginning with the little ones 
of six and eight, great sentences and coup: 
lets dropped from lips old and young for 
fifteen minutes or more. Music from Mrs. 


| Freeman of Chicago, and the Hillside Choral 


Following Mr. Jones, Mr. Loomis, ‘ra, 
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club, interspersed the program, which 
was closed by a few reverent words from Mr. 
ones, who dedicated the building in Emer- 
son’s name, first to all healthful, rational 
amusements, then to all gatherings in the 
yalley, for song, for discussions, political, 
literary OF scientific, gnd last to worship ;— 
to that true religion that stands for un- 
pounded, limitless fellowship, so broad that, 
like the sky, it covers everything and every 
one on the earth. A fitting ending to the 
day was an excursion down the river in the 
steam launch ‘‘ Vella’’ to watch the sun go 
down, returning to see the great yellow 
harvest moon rising over the hill, and going 
up the hill in the restful dusk one could but 
think that had Emerson been there all the 
day, how warm and loving would have 
growl that smile that was never cold, and 
how filled with tender appreciation would 
have been that great soul that delighted 
only in things simple and natural. 
A. A. O. 


The Annual Helena Valley Grove 
Meeting. 


People began to arrive on the grounds as 
early as nine o’clock on Sunday morning, 
August 14, and when the bugle called them 
to the pavilion at half past ten, there assem- 
bled people from the neighborhood and the 
adjoining territory numbering some three 
hundred or more. Mr. Jones opened the 
meeting with a few words upon the uplift- 
ing beauty of the day and scene, after which 
the congregation sung that inspiring hymn 
of Whittier’s, beginuing : 

‘“O sometimes gleams upon our sight 
Through present wrong, the eternal right.’’ 


Mr. Jones read the Scripture lesson, which 
was followed by a prayer strong in its help- 
fulness. 

Mr. Gould gave the sermon of the morn- 
ing; his subject being, ‘“‘Sleeping and 
Waking,’’ the text: ‘“‘Awake, thou that 
sleepest.’’ This, the speaker said, was not 
intended to be taken literally. He de- 
scribed the physical condition of sleep, 
showing that it was a matter of the quantity 
of blood in the brain; the soundest sleep, 
when that quantity was at its minimum, 
being dreamless;a certain influx of blood 
producing dreams, a greater quantity wake- 
fulness. There are all gradations of sleep- 
ing and waking which can only be deter- 
mined by the degree of man’s conscious- 
ness of his thoughts and deeds. Common 
sense is the true test of man’s consciousness. 
The waking man is keenly conscious of all 
that passes in his mind. He does not ac- 
cept things without questioning. The 
dreams of the half conscious and undevel- 
oped minds of the men that preceded him 
are put to the test by the severe applica- 
tion of common sense. Evolution evi- 
dences the fact that the awakening struggle 
is universal. The present seeming wake- 
fulness of our civilization is but the pre- 
cursor of a greater awakening. Death 
itself may be but a further awakening from 
the dreams of our present existence. 

The points of the sermon were illustrated 
throughout in a manner which showed 
much thought and research. 

Mrs. McArthur then sang the words of 
Helen Hunt, ‘‘ Like a Cradle Rocking.’’ 

Mr. Hunting said, in a playful way, that 
after all he had heard he could hardly be 
sure whether he were in reality awake or 
Whether he was only acting in his sleep. 
He spoke encouragingly of the unseen 
realities of life, of which the forms are but 
the imperfect and evanescent expression. 
The section of an old oak which forms the 
pulpit of the pavilion with the ferns banked 
against it, furnished him an illustration. 
The forms have grown in refinement as the 
essence or reality grows more manifest. 
Forms are but the tools with which the soul 
operates. 

There being a little more time before the 
noon hour, Mr. Jones called upon some one 
In the audience to startle us from our 
dreams into wakefulness. Rev. Mr. Adrian 
was called and gave commendatory words, 
Saying he was glad Mr. Jones had said 
there were no walls to the pavilion. He 
thanked the speaker immediately preceding 
him for saying that the forms were neces- 
Sary as the vehicle of the spirit, but he did 
not know how far he should let go the forms, 
though he conceded the danger of holding 
to them too strongly. And though he was 
in the traces of orthodoxy he would not put 
up a bar that would make us any less men 
and women. He indorsed the thought of 
Mr. Gould in recommending people to 
awake to common sense. 

Mr. Jones said he did not know the 
Church affiliations of Mr. Adrian when 
he called upon him and he did not xow 

how them but he d7d know they were in 

€same church and differences and walls 
Were not to be considered ‘‘ before the 
altars of the soul.” 

The bond of fellowship of the Hillside 
church was read for public consideration. 

1 epitomized history of the Emerson Pa- 
Vilion since its inception, and the names of 

Se contributing to its erection, were read, 
ul en the anhouncements, the hymn— 

There is a light that can not fade ’’—the 

hediction, and all repaired to their noon 
tefreshments. 


wr. 


The bugle blast at 2 o’clock again assem- 
bled the increased company to the pavilion. 
After the opening hymn, Rev. Mr. Hugen- 
holtz read the forty-second psalm, which 
was followed by the invocation, and avother 
solo by Mrs. McArthur. Mr. Hugenholtz 
gave the sermon for the afternoon. The 
text from St. John iii. 30-—‘‘ He must increase 
and I must decrease.’’ He said that we, 
like John the Baptist, must prepare the way 
for those who are mightier than we, and 
that we should be willing and strive to make 
ourselves dispensable as soon as possible, 
giving the best we have to our children. 
The church, too, must learn this lesson ; 
claiming divinity and permanence, she has 
struggled, not only against darkness (which 
was her mission), but against the light as 
well. She holds no monopoly of truth or 
holiness, but despite the anathemas she has 
hurled at her dissenters she has been con- 
Stantly compelled to make concessions. 
Statistics show that the church is decreas- 
ing and that she is doomed to die—but not 
so the eternal moral principles which Jesus 
taught, for they are found everywhere, and 
She should be willing to decrease that 
society may increase. The church is one 
thing and religious fellowship another. We 
of the liberal church are willing to decrease 
that a hallowed society may increase. We 
wish to serve, not govern, society. The 
work of free religious fellowship is stiil 
needed. We sometimes lack the moral 
energy to climb to those heights where the 
unseen is the reality, then we need the 
helpful words of prophet and seer. The 
object of church going is not so much to 
hear something we do not know, as it is to 
make us conscious of what we a/ready know. 
Practical religion demandsso much, we can 
not dispense with the fervor of religious fel- 
lowship. Individualism must be recoguized, 
but religious fellowship shall exist forever. 
Mr. Hugenholtz convinced his hearers that 
there is no nationality of heart and mind 
though there may be of speech and physi- 
ognomiy. 

Mr. Jones followed Mr. Hugenholtz with 
a short recapitulation of the moral attain- 
ments of the past week and a stirring reply 
to the accusation that Unitarians were tak- 
ing away the foundations and giving noth- 
ing in return. The thought of progress 
counts the failures of the world as lessons. 

With a short and tender retrospective 
touch upon the history of the little chapel 
and its loyal people both here and in the 
hereafter—the meeting was brought to a 
close by Mr. Hunting, who gave the bene- 
diction. 

ALICE BALL LOOMIs. 


—_ -—-—-  ——— 


The Sunday School Society. 


On the Tower Hill program this busi- 
ness meeting was set for 9 a. m. August Io, 
Rev. A. W. Gould of Hinsdale, I1l., presi- 
dent of the society, took the chair. The re- 
port of the secretary was presented and 
ordered to be read at the first regular meet- 
ing of the society in September. This 
report consisted of the epitomized returns of 
the individual schools throughout the 
Northwest which have sent answers to the 
questions circulated in June previous. The 
perplexities and the encouragements of the 
various schools were thus brought before 
the meeting for consideration and for the 
possible helpfulness of other schools. An 
interesting discussion grew out of the re- 
port, the topic of most interest being the 
Children’s or Young People’s Church as a 
substitute for Sunday-school. From the 
facts at hand it was apparent that Children’s 
Church, as attempted by two societies, was 
intended only as a ¢emporary substitute for 
Sunday-school. Referring to the prepara- 
tion of the regular Sunday-school lesson the 
work of the pastor in preparing for teachers’ 
meeting was felt to be as absorbing work as 
preparing a sermon, and possibly more 
valuable. 

The hour for Institute work having 
arrived there was an adjournment of the 
Sunday School Society till 9:30 the following 
morning, at which meeting there was to be 
held a Teachers’ Experience meeting. At 
this second session, Mr. Hugenholtz ex- 
plained the method of Sunday-school work 
in his church and the points of difference 
between itand ours. The minister must do 
all the teaching to the children over twelve 
years of age. These he has in one large 
class. The younger children, in a way 
somewhat parallel to our infant classes, are 
taught practical lessons by other teachers. 
They are given something to memorize. 

The Hillside Sunday-school reported 
an interest in the course upon ‘‘ Some Older 
Religions,’’ sufficient to somewhat dimin- 
ish the orthodox classes provided for 
those whose parents preferred such in- 
struction. Mr. Gould reported his course 
on ‘‘ Beginnings’’ as very interesting to 
orthodox people if the Bible was not brought 
into discussion. He spoke.of the necessity 
of being explicit in stating whether the 
various stories or legends were true or false. 
He said there was a great disposition on the 
part of the _— to accept all stories as 
true unless they were specially warned not 
to. 

The president presented the question as 


to whether the Tower Hill Summer Assem- 


bly should retain its connection with the 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
and was of the opinion that while the Sun- 
day School Society would lose something in 
the way of vitality and inspiration by sever- 
ing such a connection with this child of its 
own creation, yet in view of certain possible 
objections that might be raised, he thought 
it best to allow tuiure Institutes to be con- 
ducted by local management, leaving the 
Sunday Schoo] Society tree to give unofficial 
sympathy and support to any and all such 
ventures as might be started. Those pres- 
ent concurred in his opinion. Action was de- 
ferred to subsequent meeting of the Board 
of Directors aud the Tower Hill Company. 
Followifg is the 


REPORT READ BY THE SOCIETY. 


The reports received this year are fewer in 
number than last year. Those responding 
did so with great promptness, for which the 
secretary desires to express her gratitude. 
Some of the schools that are conspicugus by 
their absence she feels sure have been guilty 
of forgetfulness only, for not a few of the 
missing ones are among the bright and 
shining examples of good Sunday-school 
workers and also interested in the work of 
the Sunday School Society. 

ANN ARBOR _reports a successful Sunday- 
school anda Students’ Bible Class of over one 
hundred members. 

BLOOMINGTON reports an enrollment of 
eighty. An interest manifested most un. 
usual in a society without a pastor. The 
adult classes are the marked feature of the 
school, being well attended. 

CINCINNATI is only moderately satisfied 
with its showing—regrets the absence of 
teachers’ meetings. 

CuHIcaGo —7hird Church, tells of great 
enthusiasm as to the studies pursued,— 
‘*Seven Great Religious Teachers’’—and 
special zeal and energy on the part of the 
leader and teachers. They wish for more 
men to be actively interested in the work of 
the school. 

All Souls church has an enrollment of 
one hundred forty-six, average collection 
$2.37. An excellent corps of teachers and a 
successful application of the Six Years’ 
Course to every class from the infant class 
up. 

Church of the Messiah has dropped the 
Sunday-school for the present and has 
what its pastor calls ‘‘Children’s Church ”’ 
in the afternoon, entirely separate from the 
morning service. Its pastor is too modest 
to report its excellencies, but your secretary 
speaks from observation and commends the 
method and execution as admirable. 

DEs MOINEs reports a fair enrollment; the 
amount of money raised being generous in 
proportion to its size. 

DuLUTH asks for one year more before 
they report progress—hoping to do good 
and regular work next season with a per- 
manent pastor. 

DENVER as of old makes an excellent 
showing, but sees how it might be done 
much better. It is the unusually happy 
state of possessing good teachers. Thinks 
its enrollment might be improved by hav- 
ing some one to look up the absent pupils. 
The superintendent writes: “I like your 
course very much. It is just what we need, 
but it means so much work that I am afraid 
I cannot get our teachers to adoptit. I 
often sigh for a little evangelical zeal. 

Eau CLAIRE writes in answer to our re- 
quest explaining why they have never had 
a Sunday-school, and expresses interest in 
the Tower Hill Institute. 

FARGO is unique in that it has no general 
course and no text-book, each teacher fram- 
ing her own course for her own class. ‘“They 
have devised wise methods indepvndent of 
any assistance,’’ writes their superintendent. 
One proof that they are alive and in earnest 
is that a mission school is maintained by 
these same teachers and scholars. 

GENESEO with an enrollment of eighty 
pupils, and average attendance of seventy, 
speaks well for the energy of those in 
charge. 

GENEVA is energetic and zealous—remem- 
bers the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society yearly in its money appropriations. 
Finds cause for disappointment in lack of 
interest manifested by the society at large 
in the Sunday-school. 

HINSDALE enrolls seventy-four pupils. 
Remembers each year the Sunday School 
Society and the Crow Indians. Uses the 
Six Years’ Course, 6u/ the pastor says ‘‘ we 
are going to give up the school and put a 
Young People’s Church in its place fora 
year.’’ ) : 

HoRART, IND., a small town without a 


upils and raises $100. But then it does 
have a Mr. Rifenberg, if not a minister. 

HUMBOLDT uses the Six Years’ Course, 
and maintains weekly teachers’ meetings 
which are interesting. 

JANESVILLE, All Souls. Moderately sat- 
istactory. Does not like the lessons used 
which may be accounted for by the state- 
ment that they are not =e the lessons of 
either of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
cieties. 

KALAMAZOO is prospering. Holds regu- 
lar teachers’ meetings, spends some of its 


money in mission work. The pastor teaches 
in young people’s class. 


minister enrolls one hundred and twenty | 


LA\PoRTE, IND. A Sunday-school without 
singing or service book and one that selects 
its own topics for lessons. Has no teachers’ 
meeting, spends its money in Postoffice 
Mission work. Has interested parents, 
which ought to be encouraging to the pas- 
tor, superintendent and teacher, all in one. 
Speaking of prayer, he says, ‘‘Give people 
old or young, a noble thought. The heart 
will do the rest in prayer.’’ ‘‘The things I 
emphasize as justifying the existence of Sun- 
day-schools, are information, ethical prin- 
ciples and habits, and reverence.’’ ‘‘My own 
experience leads me to think that success 
in every thing you do in the Sunday- 
school depends more on simplicity, earnest- 
ness and spontaneity than all else. 

MENOMONIE. Brave Menomonie carries 
on, as of old, its earliest work, inspired and 
encouraged by a presence it yet feels as a 
guide. 

MADISON reports reasonable progress, 
but feels the need of more teachers whose 
earnestness and fidelity shall stimulate the 
children to a like course. 

MILWAUKEE, whose Sunday-school has 
been practically resting for some time, has 
under the stimulus of the new pastor re- 
vived and grown from a known constitu- 
ency of six children to forty-five. A suffi- 
ciency of good teachers, as reported by Mr. 
Secrist, will make him the envy of any 
number of superintendents. Another year 
will, we feel sure, show a well established 
school, hopeful in all directions. 

MINNEAPOLIS, First Untlarian, Mr. Sim- 
mons does not seem to feel very hopeiul over 
his Sunday-school, but we suspect that some 
other reporter would tell a different story. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nazareth Sunday-school is 
doing remarkably well when we consider 
that they are wrestling with one more prob- 
lem than falls to the remainder of us—the 
English language. 

MOLINE reports an enrollment of seventy- 
five—an adult class of twenty, and is using 
the Six Years’ Course. A revivalof an old 
Sunday-school with hopeful indications. 

OMAHA semis her first report for some 
years, her new school having been in opera- 
tion only four months. They vary from 
the usual complaint of lack of teachers to 
lack of children. | 

PERRY, IA., still keeps up a brave and 
winning work with interested laborers 
though no minister. 

ST. PAUL likes the Six Years’ Course and 
wants the song and service book revised. 
Maintains a water barrel. Answering to 
question, ‘‘In what way do parents show 
interest in school?’’ the reply is, ‘‘ Give it 
up.’”’ 

‘gsoux FALLS feels the need of a continu- 
ous progressive course of lessons for chi/- 
dren. Does the Six Years’ Course not meet 
this requirement? 

SHEFFIELD reports everything favorable 
—its special lack being some form of cate- 
chism for smaller classes. 

S1oux CiTy is the banner Sunday school 
with an enrollment of 264, a large adult 
Bible class and much general zeal. Likes 
‘‘Unity Service’’ book better and better 
every Sunday. 

TOLEDO reports an enrollment of 140 and 
a manifest interest in the work. 

A nameless Sunday-school reports an en- 
rollment of eighty-two. Hour of service 12 
m. It uses the ‘‘Carol’’ and ‘‘ Unity Serv- 
ices.’’ The minister is superintendent and 
thinks the last year’s lessons have been dry. 
Who is he? 


In condensing the various items of news 
and suggestions, let us begin with new 
schools. The two that at first glance would 
seem new, Milwaukee and Omaha, are only 
resurrections, but they are most hopeful and 
interesting cases. 

Bloomington, Hobart and Perry show 
what can be done without a minister when 
one or more zealous workers are in charge. 

On the part of several superintendents 
there is a strong desire expressed for a 
Primary Course. This course which was in 
a general way planned for at the same time 
that the Six Years’ Course was projected has 
not yet been worked out. A request comes 
for something to memorize on the part of 
the younger ones. Your secretary in a 
recent conversation with Rev. E. E. Gordon 
finds her still interested in the plan, but not 
yet ready to decide upon an outline. 

There seems to be great diversity of opin- 
ion as to ‘‘ Unity Services and Songs.’’ Many 
finding the music too hard, others liking it 
‘better and better every: Sunday.”’ 

The stereotyped complaint of lack of 
teachers has in a few cases been varied—a 
most delightful variation—notably in Mil- 
waukee. 

The question of Teachers’ Meetings is one 
of the most vital points in the category, es- 
pecially where the classes follow the same 
outline of study. Minister or no minister, 
superintendent or no superintendent, the 
teachers will gain greatly in efficiency and 
zeal by the weekly preparation of topics and 
comparison of their ignorances, if they can 
not help one another by their information. 

What should be our aim in the work of 
the school? Five days in the week their 
intellects are developed in the secular 
schools and acertain amount of moral in- 
struction is permitted. The religious cult- 
ure of our little ones is the one thing not 


already attended to. The Sunday-school 
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then comes to be the only place where they 
may be taught philanthropy, worship, 
reverence. How can we _ get satisfactory 
results in imparting instruction? How can 
we make the Sunday-school hour a pleasant 
one to the children? My ideal school is so 
arranged that each class should have a room 
to itself. I know that this is almost impossi- 
ble to accomplish, but if it-could be done, one 
trouble, I think, would disappear. With 
such an arrangement possible, the size of 
the class need not be limited, so that fewer 
teachers could do the work and do it better, 
I think.- There should be some slight work 
on the part of the pupils, it seems to me, 
but not enough to be drudgery, and a gen- 
eral review on the part of the leader. 

The topics which we have been consider- 
ing for the last five minutes are none of them 
new or startling, but there is one, certainly 
somewhat newer than these, and one which 
arouses many questions in my mind. I ask 
you to ponder with me the innovations of 
the Children’s Church. There is one very 
near Headquarters already in successful 
operation, and another arranged for, not far 
away to begin in September. What does this 
new departure indicate? Are Sunday- 
schools a necessity or are they a superfluity? 
Are they a success or a failure? The report 
of one new Suuday-school comes to us say- 
ing that they have great difficulty to per 
suade the parents that they are needed. 

From a recent article in the (/nzfarian, 
written by Rev. E. H. Horton, President of 
the Boston Sunday School Society, we 
learn that the subject of paid teachers is be- 
ginning to be discussed, with a decided lean- 
ing toward the idea of paid Kindergartners 
for the primary classes, and volunteer teach- 
ing for the older ones. What do those vari- 
ous innovations point toward ? 

To your secretary the experimental Chil- 
dren’s Church is only another name for a 
Sunday-school of one class—the problem of 
enough, or of efficient teachers, being at the 
bottom of the movement. Is it not almost 
a certainty that the discussion of paid teach- 
ers is another way of looking at the same 
trouble? 

I am not ready to admit that Sunday- 
schools are superfluous. On the contrary I 
am more and more convinced of their value, 
and I think we are beginning to realize more 
than we ever have before that they must be 
of good quality—both as to lessons and to 
teachers. Herein lies, we suspect, the cause 
for dissatisfaction. The Six Years’ Course 
and the hoped-for Primary Course are pre- 
paring to answer the needs of many, the 
one thing to guard against being, with the 
Six Years’ Course, too difficult work for 
teachers. Sunday schools are, we believe, 
in a transition period where perfunctory 
teaching is being superseded by good hard 
work: where conscientious and self-sacrific- 
ing work is having added to itself, broad views 
of religion which shall put the children of 
the coming generation in a position to realize 
the universal principles underlying all re- 
ligion. M. H. PERKINS, Sec. 


OO 


The Morning Uplift. 
At eight o’clock the bugle sounded each 


morning, but it was strongly emphasized 


that none were expected to come except 
those who found it easier and more restful 
to do this than to do anything else. And 
still a goodly number did come every morn- 
ing. It was a leisurely and quiet search for 
life helps. Taking De Quincy’s classifica- 
tion of literature of power and literature 
of knowledge, the former was the field 
we gleaned from. Special quest was made 
for the obscure nooks. The great mas- 
terpieces were avoided. The hands of the 
minor singers were sought. We refreshed 
ourselves for a half hour with a song or 
tune if we felt like it, and with such poems 
as Sill's ‘‘ The Fool’s Prayer,’’ Helen Hunt’s 
“The Blind Spinner,’? James Freeman 
Clarke’s translations—particularly those 
from the Arabic, Geo. Eliot’s “Agatha.’’ 
There was a glance at the helps in dialect, 
and Emily Dickinson’s weird and dainty 
lines. Intermingled with all this was the 
quiet talk when each was able to give his 
best. The last named author states well 
what we saw and found, with a valuable 
human investment added : 

Oh, sacrament of summer days, 

Oh, blest communion in the haze 

In which we all may join. 
Thy sacred emblems to partake, 


wi consecrated bread to break, 
aste Thine immortal wine. 


Sunday School Institute. 


ESSENTIALS OF CHARACTER. 


Promptly on the hour appointed, Monday 
morning, August 1, the class-room of the 
pavilion was well filled. The first spoken 
words were from Emerson, whose name the 

avilion carries upon the streamer from its 

agstaff. Mr. Jones led in the Emerson 
service from Mr. Effinger’s book of Re- 
sponsive Services, after which he presented 
Mr. Gould, the president of the Sunday 
School Society, who in turn presented Mr. 
McDougal, and he proceeded at once to 
give the first of the three forenoon outlines 


on the ‘‘ Essentials of Character,’’ following 


in a free way, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells’ 


“Corner Stones of Character,’’ Unity Les- 
sons, No. I. 

I. TRUTHFULNESS. The leader was 
thankful for a mother who had put the 
respect for truth at the bottom of his life. 
Truth is the exposition of God everywhere. 
The acorn is true to itself in that it always 
comes up an oak. Teach a child from com- 
mon life. The greatest danger is from un- 
spoken falsehood —telling the truth in the 
letter, but violating it in the spirit. Seek 
the spirit of truth for the children. Act the 
truth on the playground. Show them the 
connection between truth in word and truth 
in action, and teach them the uselessness 
of lying. It was said that Queen Victoria 
described lying as an intellectual way of 
meeting a difficulty. A child’s definition of 
a parable was given, ‘‘It is something that 
is n’t so.’’ To threaten punishment is to 
encourage lying. It takes a child time to 
learn the value of truth. 

Il. Honesty. This is another form of 
truthfulness. Speculation encourages dis- 
honesty in another. Let the child’s respect 
for possessions, merely a@s possessions, be 
broken down. Show him that certain 
money-making processes, though not illegal, 
are yet very dishonest. Honesty is akin to 
honor. This first requires, ‘‘ Take care of 
yourself,’’ then it says, ‘‘ Take not /o00 much 
care of yourself, but take care for the other 
one.’’ 

III. SINcERITY. This word as well as 
‘‘simplicity ’’ carries a picture and a par- 
able in its etymology (see Dictionary). Chil- 
dren ledrn by imitation. This must be 
taught by example more than precept. 
Tremendous influence of surroundings. 
Don’t criticise a child too much. Boys and 
girls are their own corrective in matters of 
affectation and swagger. 

IV. TEMPERANCE. One of the most 
dificult problems to deal with. The va- 
rieties of theory are confusing enough, but 
add to that the contradictory practices of 
good people, the home uses of wine and 
beer by people who are not drunkards, and 
the difficulties of the situation are obvious. 
Our leader believed in total abstinence as 
the only position giving an ethical fulcrum. 
Two things by which a boy can be reached 
effectively, r. The cheap, dirty, and low 
character of the pleasure that comes from 
drinking ; minimize the bravado spirit that 
smokes and drinks because it is smart, or to 


show that one ‘‘dares.’’ 2. The chivalric 
appeal ‘‘ for others’ sake.’’ Help the weak 
to stand up. 


The need of a lesson on Temperance inde- 
pendent of the drink question was urged, 
and the desirability of moderation in all 
things was shown, but moderation in the 
nth fusel-oil, is wo? to use tt aé adi in your 
ood. 

The second morning’s work begun with 
the fifth lesson in this series. 

V. SELF-CONTROL. In teaching chil- 
dren, we should work upon the principle 
that there is a native spirit of nobility in 
every one, and expect them to show such a 
spirit. It is well to appeal to that sense of 
superiority over animal life which one likes 
to feel, and which it is right to cultivate the 
desire to be worthy of. Illustrate by show- 
ing howthe animals are inferior to us in 
self-control. It is self-control notto let the 
passion of the hour get the better of us, but 
for us to hold, understand and use our emo- 
tions, rather than to let them hold and de- 
stroy us as the animals do. Children 
brought up with other children are likely 
to have more control and generosity than 
an only child, because, in a large family 
there is a wholesome uecessity for sharing 
with and helping each other. Be quick to 
ask pardon ; it cultivates the right spirit of 
control over self, and holds at a safe distance 
that other spirit which is too ready to find 
fault withanother. Self-control also enables 
usto dothings. Sharpening the intellect 
by the help of books does not always enable 
us to accomplish, but training in control of 
one’s self does this. A bright scholar may 
see what should be done, but not have 
enough self-control to do it. There is no 


possibility of a civilized government with- | 


out self-control. We have prisons and 
asylums for those who can not control them- 
selves. 

VI. PROMPTNESS. A great time-saving 
habit if every one would learn it and prac- 
tice it. This applies under the lesson on 
‘Honesty,’ for if we agree to meet some- 
one at a certain time and then area half 
hour late, we have not only broken our 
word but have stolen a half hour of his time, 
if he is prompt. The lesson was enforced 
by several anecdotes from those present, one 
of which told how a judge compelled a 
client who was fifteen minutes late at court, 
to figure out just how much actual money 
had been lost by those who waited for him, 
and then topayit. If positive consequences 
like this can be forced upon tardy people it 
is a valuable corrective. 

VII. ORDER. This 
‘‘Promptness.’’ Remind 
how railroad trains are run. They start at 
an exact hour, and have exact intervals of 
progress, otherwise collisions and loss of life 
would ensue. 
method in our daily work, whatever kind 


belongs with 


it is, makes great loss of time, and of 


ability to accomplish. Im the work of the 
mind, no less than in that of the hands, 
keeping the mental equipment in order and 


the scholar of 


In the same way, lack of 


ready for use is the only way to bring about 
good results. Nature’s faithfulness to order 
affords ample illustration. The sun rises 
every day. The seeds grow up into plants 
and grain. Boys and girls must form orderly 
habits while young if they mean to become 
reliable men and women. 

VIII. CONCENTRATION. Make the most 
of your powers by concentrating your efforts, 
and not be wasteful by scattering them 
upon too many things. Learn to hold your 
faculties in one direction with full force 
until the thing you undertake is accom- 
plished But avoid the danger of becoming 
narrow from an undue concentration. Mr. 
Gould thought this was not a moral trait, 
but a mental faculty, and difficult to teach 
clearly ina lesson. It isthe faculty of hold- 
ing the thought firmly to one thing and very 
desirable for accomplishment. It could 
hardly be inculcated, but attention should 
be called to it. ‘‘ Faithfulness’’ would be 
the moral trait that the faculty of concen- 
tration would typify. 

Wednesday, Aug. 3. The leader said he 
thought there should be a lesson upon 

IX. LOVE, as trustfulness and usefulness 
cannot be taught until, first, love has been 
developed. A child’s spirit of helpfulness 
is easiest brought out by a desire to do some- 
thing for mother, and through the near rela- 
tions of home, the dearest, sweetest im- 
pulses of life are fostered. A child is 
defrauded of this who is brought up by a 
nurse. As one learns to love he longs to 
help, todo something for the happiness of 
those around. A child centers first in self, 
then with its first reachings out, through 
love, he can be guided. Find out the des? 
way to help others, not only your own way 
of helping, though it is well to let children 
exercise their own thought in the ways of: 
helping mother. Love and helpfulness con- 
sist in deizmg as well as doing. Illustrate 
how much more happiness a child can find 
when the sun is bright and the weather 
beautiful, than when it is dark and stormy. 
In the same way their own cheery disposi- 
tion will be like sunshine, and help every- 
where. 

X. USEFULNESS is not always doing 
something. A cheerful presence may some- 
times be of greater service than an active 
hand. Learnto help while young, not wait 
till grown up. Try to develop the chivalric 
spirit, to be of service to strangers. Hostil- 
ity to a stranyer because he isa stranger, is 
a relic of barbarism. Teach it by example 
rather than precept. Itisa matter of train- 
ing rather than teaching. It makes un- 
happy boys and girls not to give them duties 
to do. Re-creation needs the element of 
usefulness sprinkled into it or it flags. 

XI. TRUSTFULNESS. Achild with a good 
home learns this naturally. It is a confi- 
dence in the reliability of fellow-beings, 
and in nature’s laws being carried out. It is 
an outrageous sin to tamper with a child’s 
trustfulness, or to betray his natural cred- 
ulity. | 

XII. JusTick. This appeals to very small 
children in a sense of fairness. The recog- 
nition of playing fair on the playground is 
an education in justice. It can be understood 
that the foundation of a good time is to be 
fair with each other. Quarrels come of try- 
ing to overreach. -This should be made a 
very strong lesson. Be fair and just in their 
judgments of others. If tales are told and 
troubles arise, the only fair thing is to go 
and find out the real truth of it before they 
quarrel abont it. Harder still is it to be 
merciful to the one who is at fault, but who 
has not had equal moral advantages. 

The series of lessons in this course was 
now closed and there was a general talk 
upon reverence as connected with justice 
and fear. Mr. Jones announced the next 
year’s lessons in Ethics, upon ‘‘ The Citizen 
and the Neighbor,’’ and the basis of justice, 
which would come into the second part of 
the season’s work, and after some conversa 
tion in this direction the meeting closed. 


eee 


The Growth of the Hebrew 
Religion. 


THURSDAY, AuG. 4. After reading a 
service from the Responsive Services, com- 
piled by Mr. Effinger, which was done every 
morning throughout the Institute, different 
members of the class leading, Mr. Hugen- 
holtz was presented as the leader in this 
course. The first lesson was a general in- 
troduction. The Bible was written with a 
theological aim,—too much so to be good 
history. The growth of the thought of 
God from Fetishism through Animism to 
Theism was traced. The religion of As- 
syria and neighboring countries showed 
that Jahveh was one of the family of the 
Semitic Deity. The worship of the sun and 
stars was discoverable in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

To trace the growth of this religion was 
the object of this course. A glance at the 
tools that help in this work, the books and 
the scholars, closed the lesson. 

FRIDAY, AUG. 5. The second lesson 
consisted of a study of the character of 
Moses—shadowy but magnificent—did it rise 
through the legends. He was the founder 
of the JHVH religion, and here was ex- 
plained the growth of the wrong word 
Jehovah, why Jahveh was substituted, and 


a 
how ‘‘ Sabbath ’’ came into the code. The 
Egyptian influence was considered. The 
hero legends of the judges were Presenteg 
with much interest, and how to use these 
old Bible stories was talked over. 

SATURDAY, AvuG. § The lesson thi 
morning was on Samuel and David, anq , 
most interesting one it proved. The beauty. 
ful legend and hero-stories under y, 
Hugenholtz’s touch stood out in clasggi 
dignity and compared favorably with th. 
best of the heroes of Homer’s Iliad 9, 
Odyssey. Samuel in his later years hard}, 
justified the beautiful legends of his child. 
hood. He became the grim advocate of the 
grim Jahveh. Saul was presented in pleas. 
ing contrast. His modesty, valor and tep. 
der revealment of human weaknesses ep. 
deared him to the company, and to many he 
seemed more worthy than before of being the 
hero of Brownings great poem of that title the 
reading of which was promised by Mr. Jones 
in one of the afternoon classes. The fable 
of Jotham, the friendship of David ang 
Jonathan came in as an introduction to the 
character of David. Abner, the general, anq 
Nathan the unflinching prophet of right. 
eousness were also brought in to carry the 
story forward. The return of the ark, the 
founding of Jerusalem, led to the fina! hajf. 
hour’s work which was a most skillfy 
analysis of the character of Hebrew poetry. 
and an explanation of how the Psalms cane 
to bear the name of David, although it jg 
quite clear to the critics that not one of 
them can be traced positively to him. The 
analysis of Hebrew poetry, its parallelisms 
and metaphors, its emotion as revealed jy 
the Psalms, and its intellectuality as re. 
vealed in the proverbs, must be left for the 
fuller publication in UNITY hereafter. 

Altogether the two hours was an impres. 
sive time, deeply enjoyed and long to be 
remem bered. 

MONDAY, AuG. 8, a little fagged by the 
exertions of the rest-day just past, as the 
leader put it, together with oppressive 
weather, brought the class together in a 
somewhat listless mood. But the ever noble 
sentences of the Responsive Services and a 
song or two, prepared the class for the inter. 
esting exhibit of the growing conflict in 
Israel between the prophet and the priest— 
morality and formality. 

Solomon, the leader said, showed the uni- 
versalistic tendencies in contrast with the 
spirit of Saul and David. His love of luxury 
and regal power led him to build the temple. 
His idea of Jahveh was not high, nor washis 
worship exclusive.. He did not antagonize 
other religions, but built temples to other 
gods as well as his own. Concerning the 
assumed history of this period, it was shown 
that the Book of Samuel and the Kings were | 
probably written about 600 B. C., 400 years 
or more after the period described, and 
written by one in sympathy with the pro. 
phetic spirit that linked all good with the 
worship of Jahveh, and all bad with the 
neglect of the same. It was as if a history 
of George Washington and his time had 
been written out of a tradition 400 years old, 
and by one who wanted to show that Wash- 
ington was a high-churchman, and that all 
his successes were based upon that fact. 
The leader then passed to a consideration of 
the alleged writings of Solomon. 

The Book of Proverbs proves easily that 
Solomon could not have been its author, but 
the sages were anxious to give to the com- 
pilation the sanction of the name of one re- 
puted so wise. They represent not high 
morality, but they mirror the wisdom and 
experience of the time. 

The Song of Songs was characterized as 4 
dramatic poem, celebrating a woman's loy- 
alty, the very tone and temper of which 
proved that it was not of the spirit of Solo- 
mon. Perhaps it was written to bring re 
proach upon the king. The allegorical use 
of the poem, making it represent the 
church’s loyalty to Christ, was characterized 
as _— and absurd. 

cclesiastes. This book was written 10 
prove the emptiness of life, and the author 
sought for it the backing that would come 
from the name of one who had had much 
experience and great possessions—one who 
ought to know—consequently the name o 
Solomon was attached. 

The beauties and limitations of thes 
books were noticed, and the lesson clo 
with a graphic exposition of the strugglé 
between the prophets of Jahveh, and thos¢ 
of Baal, as illustrated in the miraculous te 
of Elijah, and the struggle between the false 
and true prophets, as illustrated by Elish® 
and Gehazi. 

TUESDAY, AUG. 9.—A study of the Proph- 
ets and Prophecy at its high water-mal- 
The old contentions of the Gods. Yahvel 
vs. Baal and the others, represented 11 the 
time of ‘Elijah, had yiven way toa struggle 
for the worship of the one sole God, # 
thus the evolution of the spiritual conceP | 
tion of God came about. It is traceable™ 
our Bible as follows: Polytheism, the Wo" 
ship of many Gods. Henotheism, the Wr 
ship of one God from among many othe 
or team the worship of the one, only, 
God. , 

The prophets of the eighth century, » 
the main, stood nobly for the virtues. 
despised material means of defense, #” 
opposed entangling alliances with Pam’. 
nations. They spoke always wi poll 
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to use the word preacher as a synonym for 
prophet. Their foretelling was only inci- 
dental. 

The story, characteristics, and message of 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, and the earlier Isaiah 
were then briefly given. The last half hour 
was given to a consideratiou of the oft-per- 
plexing problem of the messianic prophe 
sies as relating to Jesus. Passages were 
considered, one at a time, and their real 
bearing shown. The whole so-called histor- 
ical books were shown to have been written 
chiefly from the standpoint of the priests of 
Jahveh. All the legends of Creation and 
the Patriarchs were written with a purpose 
other than that of scientific or historic 
accuracy. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. Io. —At the beginning 
of the work this morning a few more mes- 
sianic prophecies were explained, and a list 
of them placed on the blackboard, which 
will duly appear in the lesson-slips to be 
published. The leader then proceeded to 
give us the legendary character of the so- 
called historical part of the Hexateuch, as 
illustrated in the significance of the Patri- 
archal names. The legend of Jacob wrest- 
ling with the angel, etc. Compare the origin 
of Indian corn as explained in Hiawatha, 
Prometheus, etc. 

The discovery of the Book of Deuteron- 
omy and,the reformation of Josiah was then 
explained. In what sense was ita ‘“‘ pious 
fraud’’? A deception with a moral pur- 
pose. It needed the sanction of the name 
of Moses to make it effective. The ad- 
vauced morality, particularly the philan- 
thropy and humanity of the book was 
emphasized. 

The last lesson was given to Jeremiah, the 
highest of the prophets up to this time. His 
stalwart patriotism seemed treason to his 
contemporaries. He held steadily to the 
moral requirement. The leader entered 
into the spirit of his hero, and he taught his 
lesson in a most impressive manner, lifting 
even the vacation passivity into a kindling 
admiration for those who lived up to the 
spirit of the morning hymn, which said, 


‘‘Let not thy fortune be forgotten in thy destiny.’’ 


THURSDAY, AUG. II. A fine day for a 
fine lesson, our leader said. The story of 
Job and its high morality ; Ezekiel and his 
quaint figures; the later Isaiah, on the 
spiritual table-lands of the Old Testament ; 
the return from captivity, with the priestly 
tendencies of Ezra and Nehemiah, and the 
liberalizing spirit of the Books of Ruth and 
Jonah, which belong to this period, offered 
material enough for a book, but by the aid 
of a thorough knowledge of his subject, 
and an ethical appreciation of the same, all 
these topics were brought out graphically 
by the leader in the hour anda half given 
to the lesson. To-day, as yesterday, spe- 
cial attention was given to the messianic 
passages, and their highest utterances were 
emphasized by their strong and appreciative 
presentation. The influences of the cap- 
tivity were also set forth and the growth of 
the ideas and spirit shown in the Book of 
the Chronicles. The growth of temple 
service at this time was noticed and the 
attendant decline of the prophetic spirit. 

FRIDAY, AUG. 12. Following up the 
topic of yesterday the leader began by 
softening the judgments a little toward the 
scribes and the _ priests. They, too, 
meant well, and in many respects wrought 
well. They were disinterested, working 
without reward. But the old age of 
prophets was practically past. Malachi is 
an unknown quantity. The word only 
means a messenger. 

The influence of Persia was here brought 
out:with clearness. The thought of Satan 
and his minions, of angels and the resur- 
rection, must have largely come from these 
people who were the liberators, friends and 
helpers of the Jewish people. 

Following the Persian influence came that 
of the Greeks. Matthew Arnold’s distinction 
between Hebrewists and Hellenists was en- 
phasized. One sought the right, the other 
the beautiful. The thrilling story of the 
Maccabean revolt and dynasty was told, and 
the literature of that period, Ecclesiastes, 
Daniel, and the apocryphal group were con- 
sidered. The violence done to historical 
truth by the neglect of the period represented 
by the space between the Old and New Tes- 
taments, was dwelt upon, and with the ex- 
pectation of further comment upon the 
apocryphal books, the company separated 
for dinner. | 

SATURDAY, AUG. 13. For the last time 
the company gathered to listen to Mr. 
Hugenholtz’s closing lesson, and although 
many had come daily by wagon and by foot 
a distance of over two miles, and some had 
been called out of town, there were still 
forty in their places. The leader hastily 
sketched the events in the political career 
of Israel, and thus'placed, intelligently, the 
situation at the time of Jesus. The four lead- 
ing sects, Sadducees, Pharisees, Zealots and 
Essenes were outlined and then their literary 
treasures sketched. The growth of the 
canon, and particularly the place and value 
of the so-called apocryphal books was 
sketched. The Alexandrian influences, the 
growth of the ‘‘ Logos’’ idea as set forth in 


Thus this year’s course of work closes with 


tion of the Judaism that still survives. Our 
leader said, ‘‘The indispensable unity of 
religion and morality has been preserved 
better by the Jews than by the Christians.”’ 
At that time and place, at least, there was 
seemingly an unanimous conviction that in 
such an identification religion was the gain- 
er,—a sense that religion could be trusted 
on the Ethical basis, without which religion 
might as well not be, with which, religion, 
in some form or other cannot help being. 
With kindly words of gratitude from the 
Class, which were graciously reciprocated by 
the leader, the Sunday-school work of the 
Third Tower Hill Assembly came to a close, 
and the members reluctantly dispersed. 


—_— —_———_ 


Afternoons with the Poets. 


DEAR UNITY:— During the Institute weeks 
some twenty-five or thirty of us spent the 
time each afternoon from half past three to 
five, in the study of the four great poets— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Robert Browning, 
Henrik Ibsen and Walt Whitman. Poems 
were read and explained by Mr. Jones, who 
considered these four pre-eminent in their 
line—the line of liberal thought and inde- 
pendent forms. Somewhat alike in their 
ideas, each had however his particular faith 
and phase. Emerson was the poet of nature, 
Browning of men, Ibsen of society, and 
Whitman of statesmanship and liberty. 
Five afternoons were spent with Brown- 
ing and among the poems read were Abt 
Vogler, The Patriot, and other hero poenis, 
The Italian in England, Caliban and Saul, 
and the poems written to his wife. 
Wednesday afternoon was spent with 
Walt Whitman. He was said to be a man 
who in himself might interest those who 
would not be interested in his poetry, but 
his poetry would be more read in the future 
than in the present. In his poems is the 
raw material from which we ourselves must 
make the poetry. 

Some of the poems written to his memory 
were read, among them the one read at his 
funeral, by Stedman, and a letter by Sidney 
H. Morse. Of his own works we read por- 
tions of his ‘‘Salute of the World,’’ ‘‘Song 
of the Broadaxe,’’ ‘‘ The Song of the Banner 
at Daybreak,”’ ‘‘ The Mocking Bird’s Song of 
Woe,’’ and his war poems. 

Thursday afternoon was: given to Colonel 
Aymé who talked upon Theosophy. 

The last day was spent in the study of 
Ibsen. Mr. Jones read portions of a paper he 
had written upon Ibsen, and some of his 
poems. Besides being a poet and a reformer, 
Ibsen is also an interesting Norwegian. He 
has lived in Munich forthe most part, where 
his patriotism leads him*to write ‘of the 
shortcomings of his country. 

There are ample opportunities to study 
the man and his works through the efforts 
of Gosse, Yaeger, Payne and his friend 
Bjornson. 

We were given three reasons why we 
should read Ibsen: 1. Because Norse litera- 
ture brings with it Norse energy. 2. Be- 
cause his works are full of wholesome dis- 
content. 3. Because he believed there was 
a new order of things and tried to make it 
possible. 

The best of his works the leader consid- 

ered to be ‘‘The Pillars of Society,’’ and 
next, ‘‘An Enemy of the People,’’ which 
two he thought the more balanced of his 
works. Next came ‘‘The Doll’s House ’”’ 
and then ‘‘Ghosts.”’ ‘‘Brand’’ was not 
considered among these, it being a theologi- 
cal study which is thought by the Norwe- 
gians to be the best of his works. 
These seven afternoons were of profit to 
all, and left, at least in the minds of those 
who knew but little of these poets, an earn- 
est desire to know more of them and their 
works, ‘. B, 8; 


Evening Lectures. 


The pavilion was in its gala array for the 
first evening meeting on Monday, August I. 
Chinese lanterns hung around and within 
the open audience-room, shedding a soft 
colored light that added much to the fasci- 
nation of so suggestive looking a building, 
standing, in its stone-gray color arid red 
trimmings, near the foot of the hill among 
the trees. The most noticeable feature of 
the audience-room is its pulpit stand,—a 
magnificent old tree trunk, cut at the right 
height and placed on a platform at one side 
near the farther end of the room. A spread- 
ing branch on either side, hewn at the right 
point, lends itself for the vase of flowers or 
the speaker’s lamp and a gnarled front adds 
strength and character to the dignity of its 
apparent age. A cluntp of fern leaves, a 
patch of green moss, a sprig of spruce or 
juniper green, finds it way to this shrine by 
some fond hand each day, as a fresh bit of 
nature to grace its foothold on a foreign 
soil. 

Prof, F. J. Turner, of the Wisconsin State 
University, gave the first lecture of the 
course. He spoke upon “‘The Heroic Age 
near American Colonization,’’ relating with 
great picturesqueness the struggles of the 
early Norse colonies, the exploits of the 


a glimpse of the next year’s work. The 
closing thought pointed to an apprecia- 


Spanish in conquering Mexico, the settle- 


daring of the English Buccaneers, and the 
slaving trips of Hawkins and Drake. It 
was full of historical interest and held the 
close attention of an appreciative audience 
numbering about sixty. 
TUESDAY, AUG. 2, another historical treat 
was served by Prof. R. G. Thwaites, of Mad- 
ison, secretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, who lectured upon “ George Rogers 
Clark, and the Conquest of the Northwest.’’ 
An increase of audience and interest were 
noticeable. The thrilling stories of pioneer 
life on the previous evening had aroused 
and prepared the listeners for these even 
more vigorous experiences of Clark, and his 
company of some 200 men, who encountered 
and overcome such dangers. America is 
indebted to him for a series of conquests 
hardly ever equaled in history, and it was 
his efforts that saved the Northwest to the 
Republic. He was only about twenty-five 
years of age when after long effort, he gath- 
ered his company, and started out about 
1777. In spite of intended obstruction, the 
tide of civilization set in strong for the 
Northwest. He had been a wood rover from 
childhood, was a great hunter, early became 
a backwood surveyor, and knew the country 
and the aborigines better than a book. He 
was a marked character in this rough life, 
and his victories gained him great repute. 
Daniel Boone was associated with him at 
one time. The Indians and the French 
Canadians feared him. He reached the 
height of his reputation in his capture of 
Vincennes, after which, success did not 
follow him ; although his service to his 
country had been so great, he died poor and 
alone with a deep and sullen sense of being 
unappreciated. 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 3. A large audience 
listened to a most interesting description of 
a trip to Yellowstone Park, by Mrs. Sarah 
Joiner Sawyer, of Creston, Iowa. Twenty 
years ago this region was unknown to any 
but a few explorers, whose accounts of its 
wonders were considered so far beyond the 
verge of credulity that but little attention 
was given them. Nowso many tourists are 
seeking the place, that at one time eighteen 
hundred names were registered in five days. 
It is to be kept as a National Park, and $25,- 
000 is appropriated for making roads passa- 
ble, but all is to be left in a natural state, so 
far as possible. There are a few hotels, but 
the preferable way for seeing the Park is to 
go in camping parties, provided one is able 
to take the inevitable hardships that attend 
such a mode of traveling. Mrs. Sawyer’s 
description of the sights and experiences 
was graphic and vivid, conveying to the 
company wonderful glimpses of such places 
as Paradise Valley, stretching some thirty 
miles along Yellowstone river, of Sinabar 
Mountain, Obsidian Peak of volcanic origin, | 
Yankee Jim’s Canyon, Inspiration Point, 
with the wonderful «oloring in the banks 
of the precipice sixteen hundred feet below 
on the river, mammoth hot springs, and 
many other remarkable places. Volcanic 
remains were to be seen on all sides. The 
trees were only sparse varieties of spruce 
and evergreens, and for game, the elk. 
deer, and bear were the chief kinds. No 
description can be ventured here of the fas- 
cination of the geysers themselves, the 
playing of ‘‘ Old Faithful,” which sends up 
its waters every sixty minutes, and the mud- 
geysers whose sputterings and gurglings 
are weirdand repulsive. In passing Sulphur 
Mountain the fumes were simply horrible. 
A large proportion of the names of locali- 
ties, relate to his Satanic majesty, such as 
Devil’s Stairway, Devil’s Frying-pan, 
Devil’s Punch-bowl, etc. The wonderful 
sights made it seem like being transported 
to Alladin’s Cave, and the speaker said that 
for originality, picturesqueness, grandeur 
and hardship, it was a trip that could hardly 
be equaled. 
THURSDAY, AUG. 4. Mr. McDougal spoke 
upon ‘‘Some New Aspects of the Relation 
of Capital and Labor.’* He believed we 
were rapidly approaching a great crisis of 
our nation. He compared the earlier con- 
ditions of this country with those of the 
present times. While there had been such 
abundance of open land to be tilled, no one 
need work for poor wages, because there 
was always a chance to break new ground 
for himself and be his own master. Gradu- 
ally the unoccupied lands are diminishing, 
the more settled parts are becoming thickly 
populated, cities and towns are becoming 
crowded, so that labor struggles are increas- 
ing in frequency and deepening in difficulty. 
Before machinery came so much into use,men 
had their small shops, were their own mas- 
ters, made their own shoes or other articles, 
and put thought and intelligence into their 
labor. Now the factory system is grinding 
men into machines. They are held closely 
down to a special part of the article made, 
which must be run through with intense 
rapidity, requiring little or no thought, but 
steadily continued strain, and when over, is 
succeeded by the necessity for a relaxation 
that is mere amusement,—and this is too 
often of a low and degrading order. This 
factory work is crushing out all capacity for 
thinking, and killing out the best manhood. 
He spoke of the wrongs of the Feudal sys- 
‘tem, which is being worked out in America, 
and of the slavery of the men who work in 
gangs inthe mines. He believed that in 


ject. 


olies such as mines, in some regulative way. 

There ought to be such a power outside the 
men and their employes, to see that justice is 
done on both sides. Iu Massachusetts there 
is a Board of Arbitration. A man’s position, 

he said, is good or bad relatively. A labor- 
ing man’s wages will buy more to-day than 

thirty years ago. It matters not that the 
wealth of America is enormous if it is not 
distributed evenly. The fact that it is enor- 

mous and not distributed evenly means a 

menace. Some new way must come about 

for the distribution of money. Factory sys- 

tems bring about athousand times more 

production, but such industrial plants crip- 

ple men and women and prove it to bea 

production of wealth at the expense of hu- 

nmianity. He believed the time was coming 

when the state will have proper supervision 

over these matters. 

This question was of such vital interest 

that with the close of the lecture, a discus- 

sion was opened in furtherance of the sub- 

Mr. Jones spoke of the Homestead 

trouble, and said it was too often the case 

that political reasons kept a man from tak- 

ing a strong and distinct stand. There is no 

cause in America that is too high to be put 

to arbitration, and when they refuse such it 

is un-American. Mr. Hugenholtz did not 

sympathize with the idea of giving more 

power to the state. Mr. Gould spoke forci- 

bly, and in agreement with what Mr. Jones 

had said in reference tothe Homestead case. 

The discussion was joined by Mrs. Loomis, 

Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Kelly and others, and 

Mr. Jones expressed his satisfaction that so 

many of the young people were present to 

listen to the discussion of such important 

matters. 

FRIDAY NIGHT, AUG. 5. Mr. Gould spoke 

upon ‘‘Social Dreams.’’ He referred to 

Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward ’’ as a social 

dream, and said if that were the only one, it 

would hardly be worth while to talk of the 

matter at all. But there were many such, 

and they are prophetic of the future. Plato 

dreamed of an ideal social state and pro- 

posed to the republic of Greece a division of 
labor. Where there are slaves there are no 

labor questions, but it is a hopeful sign 

when such questions arise, however much 

difficulty they may involve. The qualities 

that are needed to fit a man to rule are such 

as can hardly be found in any one man. We 

should start with the young people—educate 

them and test them as to skill and moral 

qualities. How can we keep our people 

free from money considerations? Plato’s 

dream allowed no money pollution, for no 

one should touch gold or silver, nor own 

house, land, orclothing. Astate apportion- 

ment was to be made for the support of 
every one. A wife was to be drawn by lot 

and children to be brought up by public 

nurses, for the purpose of promoting a gen- 

eral public interest. Such an ideal differed 
only in some few points from the Spartans, 

who were the most cruel race that civiliza- 
tionhas known. Another ideal republic was 
the ‘‘Utopia’’ of More. The oldest man 
ruled in the family, and they had no locks on 
their houses. They had the Australian sys- 
tem of secret ballot, and their habits of living 
required that all should work, either on 
farms or in manual labor of some kind, six 
hours daily. The rulers saw to it that any 
surplus was distributed. They were taught 
to despise gold and silver, and encouraged 
to read but not obliged to. 

One of the later echoes of Utopia is in Lord 
Lytton’s book, where women are in power, 
where there are no lawyers, and everybody 
believes the creed he professes and lives up 
to it. ' 

He spoke of the ideal state dreamed of by 
the Jews and predicted in the coming of the 
Messiah as the kingdom of heaven—a king- 
dom which was to be sinless. The Shakers 
were communists who tried to set up the 
kingdom of heaven. Utopias tend to re- 
ject the results of civilization. Savage 
tribes have no pride of property, no money, 
no politics. We cannot dream a complete 
scheme for the future. We cannot be made 
wise by having a wise king. We must be- 
come reformed as individuals, and evolution 


‘teaches that this can be done only by slow 


degrees, and by a steady reaching onward, 
trying to make ourselves more worthy of a 
higher state of living. 

Mr. Hugenholtz would rather say ‘‘ideals’’ 
than dreams. We are accustomed to seta 
higher value upon ideals than upon dreams. 
He had some sympathy with Bellamy as an 
idealist. It takes courage to dream of 
better times, and we need help and encour- 
agement to make better times come to pass. 
Mr. Jones believed it noble to dream, but 
natural to fail to realize. The thing to be 
dreaded would be to fix things so there 
never could be any more trouble. 

The second week of the evening lectures 
offered special attractions. 

MonpDay, AucG. 8 ‘‘A Vovage to the 
Moon”’ was illustrated with the stereopticon. 
Mr. E. C. Mason, of Madison, was the 
speaker and Mr. H. W. Griggs, of the same 

lace, brought out the pictures. First came 
illustrations of Jules Verne’s funny story 
about a party of people, possessed of an 
exploring turn of mind, who formed a 
‘‘Gun-club,’”? planned an enormous pro- 
jectile to the moon, charged it with several 
tons of gunpowder, touched it off, and sent 
within it two or three travelers to explore 


ment of Gilbert’s Newfoundland colony, the 


due time the government must come to take 
| charge of corporative, bodies natural monop- 


the planetin question. They just missed it 
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and finally dropped into the Pacific Ocean 
by the side of a large whaling vessel which 
rescued them. 

Then the speaker said he would tell us 
what was really known about the moon, 
and a series of views were given, first, of 
the Washburn Observatory, both outside 
and inside, with its telescope, and then of 
the moon itself. He explained different 
parts of the telescope, whose glass was 
thirty-six inches in diameter, the largest one 
now made, though he said work was all the 
time going on to make another that should 
be larger and more powerful than the last. 
There were views of the moon in the full, 
half, gibbous, etc., and also of certain 
rough parts of the surface, supposed to be of 
volcanic origin, from which came a brighter 
light than from tke smooth parts, and upon 
being brought out strongly showed, with 
wonderful clearness, the remains of craters 
still visible. These cast distinct shadows 
that could be seen to lengthen as the revo- 
lutions were made and the light of the sun 
received at a varying angle. A pictur? of 
the moon during a total eclipse was also 
given, and of the comet of 1858, besides a 
wonderful cluster of stars, which was only 
one among innumerable such clusters. The 
difhculty in viewing the moon is not so 
much in covering the distance of 240,000 
miles, as it is in looking through the 
atmosphere. There is every indication that 
nothing can live on the moon. 

TUESDAY, AUG. 9, was the first of the 
three lectures on the World’s Fair, by Col. 
Aymeé, and with the assistance of Mr. Griggs 
and his stereopticon, the slides which were 
loaned by the courtesv of Mr. R. E. A. Dorr, 
of the Department of Promotion and Pub- 
licity, were thrown upon the canvas. With 
the aid of these fine views, and the lecturer’s 
clear and happy manner of description, the 
audience could make a good beginning in 
their acquaintance with the Fair. It was 
the first rainy evening of the course, 
and many who must ride from a distance 
were kept from coming, much to the regret 
of all, but the lecturer kindly offered to 
leave after his return, the slides, which 
could be shown again at some other time. 

After speaking of the event as commemo- 
rative of the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, the view of the grounds according 
to the first plan, at an expenditure of eleven 
millions, was shown, and next the present 
enlarged plan, which is to cost twenty-five 
millions. The only two buildings which 
are to be permanent, are the Art building, 


now being erected in the finished part of 


Jackson Part,—the finest of the kind in the 
world,—and the building to be erected by 


the Japanese Empire, on the north end of 


the wooded island, at a cost of half a million, 
which is to be given to the city by the Jap- 
anese government. The fountain in front 
of the Administration building is being 
made in Paris at a cost of $150,000. About 
seven thousand men are now employed on 
the grounds. Machinery Hall, 8eox5o0o ft. 
was described, with its moving platform for 
the conveyance of visitors, also its enor- 
mous, almost noiseless engine, in compari- 
son to which the ‘‘Corliss’’ of the Centen- 
nial is like a plaything. The Mining build- 
ing, and others in the Grand Court, were 
described, with the Venetian gondoliers 
which would appear as in their own coun- 
try. The Electrical building is more of a 
departure from the classic than any other. 
It is to be wonderfully illuminated so that 
light will stream from all points and give 
the appearance of one vast translucent gem. 

But when it came to talking about the 
building for Manufactures and the Liberal 
Arts everything else grew pale as to im- 
mensity of proportions. The great central 
dome of the Horticultural building, and the 
wonderful mound under it where the exper- 
iment of cultivating plants by perpetual 
electric light is to be tried, the highly ornate 
doorway of the Transportation building, the 
Forestry building, and the Fisheries, which 
latter Col. Aymé considered the gem of the 
exposition, were among the chief points 
mentioned. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 10. Before speaking 
of the Spanish-American States and their con- 
tributions to the Fair, Col. Aymé began fur- 
ther back and set forth the historical con 
ditions of Spain, and the motives which 
impelled Ferdinand and Isabella to grant to 
Columbus the necessary equipment for his 
voyage. Most prominent of these were the 
desire to convert the heathen tothe Chris- 
tian faith, and the love of obtaining gold. 
They compelled the natives to call them- 
selves Christians, or suffer death, and then 
drove them to work in mines, in Mexico. 
They worked out one locality and then 
abandoned it and sought another. It is in 
later years that their greatest progress has 
been made. Those who know little of these 
countries and their products—Mexico and 
the South American republics—will be 
astounded at the noble building they intend 
to erect in the style of that country, and the 
specimens of work and products it will con- 
tain. They pay great attention to public 
schools. The secretary of the Board of 
Education stands next the Secretary of 
State. Reports are made to the president 
of the country not only of what each school 
is doing, but of what each scholar is doing. 
They send commissioners through our 
schools each year and use, in their own 
country, such hints as séem desirable. The 


amount of money appropriated by these 


states all told is not far from one million, 
Mexico appropriates seven hundred and 
fifty thousand and Brazil sends a noble con- 
tribution to the Mines building in its mount- 
ain of gold, silver, diamonds, topaz and 
other valuable metals and stones. The col- 
lections of Archzology will be of an interest 
that cannot be calculated. The greatest 
feature in the Spanish exhibit will be the 
vessel and its crew which will be as nearly 
as possible, a fac-simile of the Santa Maria 
in which Columbus sailed when he discov- 
ered America. A representative of the 
Spanish crown will attend the Fair. 
THURSDAY, AUG. II, was a continuation 
of the preceding night in that part where 
the lecturer spoke of the possibility of the 
building called ‘‘La Rabida’’ being erected 
at the Fair. It is not yet assured that it 
will “be built, as the great difficulties to be 
overcome make it still doubtful, but there 
is quite a probability in favor of it. The 
name is that of the old stone convent near 
Madrid where Columbus often found rest and 
safety under the kind keeping of its old 
priest who believed in him, and whose in- 
fluence in court was of greatest weight 
in the final decision. It is hoped that the 
old convent can be reproduced and in it 
placed the great number of relics which 
is being collected and sent to the exposition 
at Madrid, after which the most interesting 
are to be forwarded to the Fair. There are 
a great number of portraits of Columbus, 
but all painted after he died, and only two 
or three of them pronounced fairly good. 
Among the special features which the 
lecturer was to tell us about, were, after the 
La Rabida, the Forestry building and 
——- where we would see trees brought 
rom other countries and made to grow here, 
—trees of such interest that they, alone, 
would be enough to bring great numbers of 
people to an exposition. But the most in- 
teresting part was about the Midway Plais- 
ance with its broad drive through the cen- 
ter, and the ‘‘ Concessions ’’ on either side. 
He explained that this was a‘name for ex- 
hibits of foreign countries, which would be 
in sections, like a piece of another country 
brought here. In these Concessions the 
people, in native costume, and in native 
surroundings reproduced complete, would 
be manufacturing their own articles of in- 
dustry, living their own lives, singing, 
dancing, and doing the same as if at home. 
They are to be allowed to produce and sell 
to purchasers, under the agreement that 
they shall return a certain percentage of 
profits to the Fair. There will be faithful 
reproductions of a street in Constantinople, 
in Cairo, old Egypt, Algeria, and other 
places. There will be a wonderful Moorish 
palace, and tents of the desert Arabs. _Not- 


withstanding all the remarkable information 


that has been gathered concerning these 
displays, it is evident that much is kept 
secret, from the desire to surprise, and to 
show, rather than say, what wonders can be 
accomplished by countries that the United 
States has little knowledge of. There will 
be superb pyrotechnic displays by elec- 
tricity, a luminous fountain, and a proces- 
sion of the centuries that will exceed every- 
thing. 

FRIDAY, AUG. 12. The concert brought 
everybody from far and near, and filled the 
pavilion to its utmost capacity. Mr. Wm. 
Apmadoc, of Chicago, Secretary of the 
National Cymrodorion Society, was in 
charge. He was assisted by Mrs. Adelaide 
Freeman, Mrs. W. McArthur and Mrs. R. H. 
Kelly of Chicago, and by Miss Jennie Wright 
and Miss Helen Jones of the Valley, with 
Richard Ll. Jones, Robert Kelly and a 
chorus of young people from the Hillside 
Home School. Several of the numbers 
were given by Mr. Apmadoc, to the delight 
of all, and the concert proved itself a fitting 
close to a well-appreciated course of ten 
evening entertainments. The Saturday 
afternoons and evenings of the two Insti- 
tute weeks had been given to sociability, 
and the pavilion was yay with music and 
dancing each night, while in the quiet star- 
light or moonlight of the grove surround- 
ing it, flitted airy figures serving ice-cream 
from a table near by, to those who rested 
outside. 


The Tower Hill Company. 


Owing to the sudden calamity noted else- 
where, the official meeting of the share- 
holders of the above company, announced 
for Monday, August I5, at 2: 30p.m., was ad- 
journed without the transaction of business, 
to Saturday, August 20, at 4:30 p.m. But 
for the benefit of a few non-resident share- 
holders who could not remain until the ad- 
journed meeting, an informal statement of 
the business of the company was made, in 
which it appears that the affairs of the com- 
pany are.in an exceptionally hopeful con- 
dition, and that the bonds arranged for, when 
all placed, will 
expenses. The water-works have been real- 
ized for less than the estimated cost. The 
Pavilion fund, which it was hoped to realize 


‘by finding forty subscribers at ten dollars 


each, is within five dollars of completidg. 
In view of this significant venture,—an 
unique and beautiful summer chapel in the 
woods, flying the name of Emerson at its 


quite ample to cover all 


masthead,and bearing the word ‘‘Evolution’’ 
deeply cut in its oaken mantel,—as well as 
in consideration of the wide sources of the 
subscriptions,—the names of contributors 
are printed below, that they may know to 
what manner of fellowship they belong. 
The Company, and the friends of the Sum- 
mer Assembly, avail themselves of this op- 
portunity to cordially thank the contributors 
for their generosity and faith in the under- 
taking. 


TOWER HILL PAVILION FUND. 


Mrs. J. H. Pattee, Monmouth, Ill........ $10.00 
Mrs. W. D. S. Anderson, Chicago....... 10.00 
10 00 


Mrs. E. T. Leomard, Chicago... ........ 
Miss L. M. Dunning, ‘‘ Pete 0:4 » 9-4 
Mrs. M. H. Perkins, ices 4 bw wile 
Mrs. W. A. Rust, Eau Claire, Wis........ 
Wm. C. Gannett, Rochester,N. Y........ 
R. S. Bemmesom, Ouiticy, Ill... ... 1.25 « » 
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Miss A. A. Ogden, Chicago ........... 10.00 
J. E. Morgan, Spring Green, Wis........ 10.00 
Georgia H. Hayden, Eau Claire, Wis... . . . 10.00 
Bettinger, Zilg & Co., Spring Green, Wis. . . . 10.00 
G. J. Carswell, Lone Rock, Wis......... 10.00 
J. A. Carswell, “ ps ee oe cere cs SRD 
Geo. A. Carswell, Lone Rock, Wis... . . 10.00 
ek we kg gi ms 2 8 8 10.00 
Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones, Chicago. Tl... . . « 10.00 
Silas Davis, Spring Green, Wis......... 10.00 
David Timothy, Barneveldt, Wis... ....... 10.00 
Mrs. J. W. Greenleaf, Columbus,O....... 10,00 
J. G. Lamberson, Sextonville, Wis... . .. . . 10.00 


Mrs. M. H. Perkins, Chicago, I1l., 5 


Mrs. E. T. Leonard, e 5 

Mrs, M. H. Lackersteen, Chicago, IIl1., St _—— 

Miss A. A. Ogden, Chicago, I11., ie 

Gaige Joiner, Hillside 

ae Er Jones, ‘ 

Geo. Evans, mi 10.00 

. Richard Jones, Hillside 
hos. R. Jones, a 

Helen Jones, Hillside, Wis., 

Mary Jones, f4 es Me ae oe ee ee 10.00 

Robert Kelly, Chicago, I11., 

Dr. H. A. Gunther, Chicago, Ill... ....... 10 00 

Mr. and Mrs A. Tainter, Menomonie, Wis. . 20 00 

Miss Juniata Stafford, Chicago, Ill....... 10 00 

Geo. O. Carpenter, Jr., St. Louis, Mo..... . 10 00 

Mrs. M. A. S. Osgood, Chicago, Ill.. ...... 1000 

Sam’l W. Reese, Dodgeville, Wis. . ... . « 10 00 

Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Puckett, Rock Rapids, Ia.. 10 00 

Dorr Johnson, Dixon, Wis... ......... 10 00 

Mrs. Nancy Nickerson, Chicago, Ill. ..... 10.00 

Friends at Hillside, Wis. ......... 5.00 
$395.00 


A Great Shadow. 


As noted elsewhere, 
‘“Helena Valley Grove meeting,’’ 
held this year in the pavilion on 
Tower Hill, had come to a successful 
‘losing, forming a fitting climax to 
the altogether happy two weeks’ 
Institute. Nature and human nature 
had conspired to bring to that little 
spot and that circle of souls, for the 
time being, a serener air in which joy, 
love and hope became easy. The 
farmers hitched up their horses re- 
luctantly. The visitors tarried in 
clusters, and representatives of city 
and country, oblivious of the differ- 
ence of their surroundings, familiarly 
communed over high themes. Mean- 
while, many of these who were tem- 
porary residents on the hill, had, as 
was their custom resorted to the river 
for their daily five o’clock bath. ‘The 
bathing grounds were distinctly de- 
fined and the limits of safety well un- 
derstood. Within the bar, where the 
water was shallow and comparatively 
still, was the limit to all save expert 
swimmers, who found their greater 
privilege in the deep water of the 
channel beyond the bar. But on that 
afternoon the temptation to witness 
the freer movements of the swimmers, 
and the over-confident exhilaration of 
youth, attracted a group of inexperi- 
enced bathers, who meant to confine 
themselves within safe limits, across 
the bar. Unconsciously they ap- 
proached the danger-line. A young 
girl was beyond her depth. Her 
nearest companion, another young 
girl, unable to swim attempted to res- 
cue her and lost her footing. A 
young man on the shore, a passing 
visitor unknown to those in the 
water, an experienced swimmer, but 
unprepared for the water, yielded 
to the divine impulse to save and 
plunged in. Instantly, the willing 
and competent swimmers were at hand. 
The second young girl was brought 
to shore with difficulty, but the first and 
the valiant young man, were caught 
in the unrelenting tide, and were 
swept from the shores of time to those 
of eternity. Five hours afterward the 
body of Miss Edith Lackersteen was 
recovered, but it was three days later, 
after the heroic efforts of a large body 


the annual 


of loyal and loving men, before that 


of George Wittig, of Terre Haute, 


Ind., was found six miles down the 
river. On Tuesday morning at eleven 
o’clock the body of Miss Edith 
was laid to rest in the little church- 
yard adjoining Unity Chapel in the 
Valley, and the stricken relatives, 
with the loving companions of the 
dear girl, tried to ‘‘ lift their eyes to the 
hills from whence cometh strength.’’ 
Miss Edith was a girl of noble prom- 
ise. Her life was being shaped on 
high plans. One of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Confirmation Class of All 
Souls Church, she had already given 
her heart entire, not only to its 
fellowship, but to its principles. An 
apt scholar, particularly in languages, 
she was planning to enter, at an early 
date, the Chicago University, but an 
unlooked-for moment has changed 


it all. How much is the change? 
What is the change? Who dares es- 
timate ? 


Thus the mystery deepens and the 
significance of moments is enhanced. 
Those left, must needs live high to 
keep pace with the contribution which 
these two young lives have already 
made to the sanctifying and beautify- 
ing of the world. UNrTy extends its 
tenderest sympathy to these bereaved 
families. One has been permitted the 
tender consolation of leaving the 


‘loved form cradled in beauty ever- 


more. The shuttle of sympathy be- 
tween city and country, between 
Unity Chapel at Hillside and All 
Souls Church at Chicago, two parishes 
with one pastor. weaves a new and 
strong thread. The little colony at 
Tower Hill, having saddened as well 
as gladdened together, have found a 
a new sufficiency in the Bond of Union 
that promises to bear one another’s 
burdens, and the chance acquaintances 
of asummer rest-spell have already 
taken upon themselves life-long po- 
tencies. To the other family there is 
this comfort that cannot be taken away 
from them ; the noble youth gave his 
life to save a life. 


Sickness Among Children, 


Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, 
but is largely avoided by giving proper 
nourishment and wholesome food. The 
most successful and reliable is the Gail 
Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


Typewriters at the World’s Fair. 


About two hundred Remington typewriting ma- 
chines have been secured by the Bureau of Public 
Comfort for use during the World’s Fair. Expert 
operators will be setected by the Remington Com- 
pany for this service. These machine will be placed 
throughout the various buildings, and are intended 
for accommodation of the general —y the press, 
and Exposition officials. They will be arranged to 
write English, French, German, Spanish, Russian. 
Swedish ; in fact,in all languages of the civilized 
world.—CHICAGO HERALD, August 7, 1892. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Tourjée OF MUSIC. “aaa 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, 
Languages and Tuning. A safe and inviting Home 
corlety pupils. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen’ | Manager, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN ACADEMY, 


WARREN, JO DAVIESS CO., ILL., 
Offers, in addition to the regular academy course of five 
years, college-prepuratory, and normal! courses. A180 
a four years’ course in music and a short winter course 
for those who can spend only the winter months in 
study. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1892. 
ddress, MISS I. M. GARDNER, Principal. 


Girl’ 's Collegiate Formerly Gjfl’s Higher School 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., CHICA 

Seventeenth year begins Sept. 14. Boarding and 
Day School Sor _Toung + . Sy enero. 

MARY BE. BEEDY, \.M. Principals. 


Address } 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, S.B. (M. I. T.) Principal. 


QUTLINE STUDIES siNeytene peat 


UES: REVANZ: 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


| found a camp-meeting of teachers, 
Most wonderful ever was seen ; 

Such quaint and prim little preachers, 
In pulpit of purple and green. 


I knew not the words they were saying : 
The sermon did not understand, 

But saw all the flowers a-praying, 
And hid my own face in my hand ! 


—W. Whitman Batley, The Independent. 


Buried Sunshine. 


Outside in the darkness the Winter 
wind sent the snow and dead leaves 
flying past the window. Inside, the 
coal-fire warmed the air and lighted 
the room for our evening talk. 

We children sat in comfortable 
chairs around the fire, wondering 
what our dear story-teller would 
have for us to-night,—our gray-haired 
uncle who knew so much and had 
seen sO many strange countries. We— 
Harold, Elsie and Bess—watched him 
inxiously trying to be patient. By 
and by he began : 

‘““Ages ago, before any children 
were here, and before Adam lived in 
Eden, long before the great elephants 
and birds and reptiles, which have 
left their skeletons for us, were on the 
earth, my story begins. No flowers 
bloomed, and no fruit trees grew. 
There were only tall trees like our 
pines, and great ferns. Deep mosses 
covered the swampy ground, and 
everything grew very fast in the hot, 
moist air.”’ 

‘‘Was n’t there anything then like 
what we can see now, uncle ?’’ 

‘Yes; the same sun shone, and 
for long years these plants lived on 
the lonely earth, and drank in the 
sunshine and moisture, growing great 
in every way.’’ 

‘“‘And how big were the ferns?’’ 
asked Bess. 

‘‘Oh! so big that if we could have 
been there, they would have towered 
above our heads as trees do now. 
Their leaves would have made beau- 
tiful tracery against the sky. They 
were as the ferns now are to the little 
ants which run along the ground. 
Well, though these plants and trees 
were so great, they could not always 
live, and, after their death, others 
like them grew up and died. So, as 
time went on, the swampy ground 
was packed so heavily that some of 
it sank into the sea.’’ 

‘With the green things all grow- 
ing on it?’”’ 

‘Yes; and the sand settled upon 
this drowned land, pushing it down, 
where it lay for long years. 

‘‘ Sometimes the earth seems weary, 
and draws a long breath. Her breast 
heaves, and the land and water change 
places—’’ 

‘* Ts that an earthquake ?”’ 

‘“Yes, Elsie. So it was then, and 
the ground under the water came up 
into the air again; and upon the 
hidden ferns and trees more of the 
same kind grew. They, too, in time 
weighed down the soft ground, until 
it sank, as it had before. Imagine, 
children, the first trees and ferns and 
mosses sinking down, down, and be- 
coming harder and blacker! Of what 
use were all the years of life in the 
Sunshine, when the ages were crowd- 
ing them farther out of the way? 
Up above the birds, the flowers and 
giant beasts had come. ‘Then man 
Came too, and the old earth seemed to 
be young again, and to be really alive. 
Did the ferns ever dream of such 
days? | 

‘*“Uncle, what 
asked Harold. 

“Can you guess, children ?”’ 

We were all silent. 

‘Let your thoughts jump over the 
long, long time before man found, 


was it all for?’’ 


down in the earth, a hard, black, 
shiny something—found that it would 
burn, and named it—’’ 

‘*Coal!’’ shouted two voices. 

‘*Yes; the ferns are at last free, 
and the sunshine they stored away 
ages ago is given to us. Our rooms 
are lighted and warmed with some- 
thing which was once green and 
growing.’ 

We children thought over the won- 
derful story, and uncle looked 
thoughtfully into the fire. By and 
by he said: ‘‘I like to think that we 
can learn patience and hope from the 
story of the coal. We, too, grow 
through the sunshine of happy days 
and the presence of sad times until 
our lives are made happier than we 
ever dreamed they could be.’’ 

We were too young to fully under- 
stand this, but we longed to be good, 
and we watched the glowing coals, 
while we made in our hearts many res- 
olutions about loving our homes and 
being patient under trials.—Sarah £. 
Todd, in Woman’s Illustrated World. 


LONG LIFE 


Is possible only when the blood is 
pure and vigorous. To expel Scrof- 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efficiency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect heaith and strength 


Results from Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“T am convinced that after having 
been sick a whole year from liver com- 
plaint, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
life. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and having tried three other 
ee medicines without benefit, I 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was acomplete cure. Since then 
F have recommended this medicine to 
others, and always with success ”’ 


AYERS 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Cures others, willcureyou 


—- 
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) 


Are you 
°suffe ring 
O ~ 

ofrom Con- 
° sumption, As- 
o thma,Chronic 


New 
Life °Catarrh, or 


o Influenza ? 


0 

© For nearly 
o three quarters 
Sof a century 


CONGREVE'S 


Early 
Death: fn 


00000000009 has been —- 
with these dire diseases in the fog-boun 

British Isles, und the many thousands of 
cases where sufferers have had new life 
restored to them is the most conclusive 
evidence of the value of this gre t Eng- 
lish Remedy, which is now introduced 
into America for the first time The most 
distressing cases hive been known to 
speedily yield to the treatment. If your 
case is a seriouscooC Oooo CoC oOoOO°o 
one, atonce obtuin O 


Mr. Congreve’s°CONCREV E’S° 


book on consump- ® 


Versus 


O 
O 
O 
O 


eoooooooooooooooooo oo 


tion and dis«ases 2 

of the chest, — : CREAT 

ed free to any ad-° ~ 

dress in the Uni-° ENCLISH 
ted States for 35c. 

or send one dollar°o TREATISE 
for a copy of the°® ow 


book, a sample? 
bottle of the Bal-° 
samic Elixir, and ° 


CONSUMPTION. 
a box of the Pills 


recommended in? A handsome 
Mr Congreve's > Volume, mailed for 
treatment, all se- 

curely packed and © 35 cents. 


expressed free. Cog c0000000 


Mr. Congreve’s Depot for America, 
2 WOOSTER ST., NEW YORK. 
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A PROPOSAL 


FOR EVERY LADY 


IN CHICAGO 


and vicinity to 
make delicious 
Custard = with- 
out eggs, with 


An English 
table luxury, 
prov. ding dain- 
ties in endless 
variety, thef 
choicest dishes 
and the richest 
custa:d, with- 
out eggs. 

A 25c. package will be sufficient to make four pints, 


which can either be served in dishes or from 
glasses. 


A supply, fresh from England, has just been re- 
ceived by 


WHOLESALE: 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO.............65:. Chicago. 
RETAIL: 


_ And other leading grocers, Chicago, Ll. 


Reduced to $1 per year, 
ee THE NGW NATION 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Devoted to the interests of Nationalism. 


EDITED BY 
EDWARD BELLAMY, 


Author of ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 


: —_ 
The New Nation also prints the People’s Party news. 


$1.00 a year; 5 Cents a Copy. 
Address, THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


ONE DOLLAR | 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


$30 TO $50 
A 
WEEK every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will sda 1 you a steady income. Splen 
did opening for the right person. Don’t lose a 
moment. Good jobs are scarce and soon taken. 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Springfield, Ohio, . ) 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid eit, ee $1 10 
Holiday binding, whiteand gold’ - ee oe 
‘*A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—EZiizadeth 
Boynton Harbdert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


UNIVERSAL psu. 


-_— 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 
or woman in every county to 
take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed in evory 
home and indispensable in 


; » Vapor and Water— 
at > BATH i ta one fresh, salt, Mineral », 
3 \- . = 
: — 
25 , 
=> nial S 
: (=: E 
against the world. 5 


Wholesale & Retail. Old Baths Renewed. 

Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich 
lustrated Agricultnra! Pa~ 
per, giving information of 

valuable to Home Seekers. Clubs with ali Papers and 

Magazines, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 

THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Lil, 

THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
the New Jerusalem. 982 es (5% x 8% inches); 
good paper, sarge t . bound ta lac cloth. Mailed 
.00 


Pres Hamee WHERE THEY ARE 
all U. 8. Gov’t. Lands. also 
Books and useful articles at low prices. Sample Copy 
By EMAN EL ‘SWEDENBORG, containing 
id for $1 the AMERICAN SWEDEN- 
BORG PRINTIN 


25 Cents a Year foran Il 
giving descriptions of every State and Territory. In 
and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 Vents. Address 

the UNIVE L THEOLOGY ofthe Church 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR | 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, aid strung on blue silk ribbon, 
sent freetoany one FRE E sending 10 cents for 
samplecop af The St. Louis M ne. 
Alaminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as ste@l, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SE” HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE HONEY. 


a $65.00 r 
on Machine ; ect wor reli. 
finely fished, ada to light andheavy 
with a complete set of the] atest improved 

free. Each : ine reer , for £ 
irect our save dea'>-r 
: ite Send for CB CATALOL. -. 


4 ina ; $ 
> MFG. COMPASY, b>’? B 84 CHICAGO, i_:- 


& PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


AGENTS WAnreo on satany 
or COMMISSION to handle the New 
Pencil. Wy Prt mikiog 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasin 
650 per week. Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co. x 401 rosse, Wir 
i. 


— 


TAUTHS ror THE TIMES: 


oO Religion. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cents, post paid. 
CHARLES H. B & C0., Pabs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


~ BIGYGLE iis. ciitny rats: FREE 


BOGKS GF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The Coming Climax 


In the Destinies of America. By LESTER C, 
HUBBARD. 480 pages of new facts and generaliza- 
tion in America~ politics. Radical yet construc- 
tive. An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement. The text-book 
for the Presidential campaign of 1892. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


Itis an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 


States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gnatius 
Donnelly. 


It is an intensely interesting book, and as usual 
is only indicative of the colossal forces that lie behind 
it 


mee 6 Aside trom any discussion of specific 
measures the book is a striking one as an arraign- 
ment of present conditions.—Chicago Times. 

The author is a a megs ora “calamity screamer,” 
according as the reader is of radical or couservative 
views, but his message is well and earnestly given, 
anc as he has for years been a close student of the 

reat labor movement, he is worthy of a respectful 
iearing.—S/. Lours Republic, 

As a vivid reflection of the universal unrest of the 
masses aud portrayal of their wrongs it is unequaled 
by any book which has resuited from the rush of 
events which « arken and thicken like clouds on t’.e 
horizon on a summer day —WVidland Journal. 

The most powerful book of the dvy,and one that 
no student of Sociology should fail to read.—Socrologic 
News 

If the Peoples’ Party should scatter a million 
copies of Mr. Hubbard's work throughout the land, 
it would probably prove to be as good campaign am- 
munition as they could manufacture.— 7wentteth 
Century. 


The Rice Mulls of Port Mystery 


By B. F. HEUSTON. A romance of the twentieth 
century, embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has appeared in 
many aday. Paper, 206 pages, so cents. 

Itis a strong showing for free trade. and any one 
desiring to get posted and crammed with good 
arguments should read it.—Detls oil News. 


Manual Training in Education 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. A summary of the rea- 
sons why manual training should be made a part 
of the public school system 94 


Square 18mo, 


pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 ceuts. 


Progress From Poverty. 


By GILES B. STEBBINS. A review and criticism 
of Henry George’s ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ and 
‘Protection and Free Trade.’’ Square 18mo, 64 
pages: cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


The Social Status of European 


and American Women. By KATE BYAM MARTIN 
and ELLEN M. HFNROTIN. Square 18mo, 47 pages, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 

A capital little brochure for people who take a 


serious interest in the tendencies of American so- 
ciety.—Vew York Independent. 


The Philosophy of a Strike, 


By N. A. DUNNING. Paper, 8vo, 8 pages, 5 cents. 


Compulsory Education. 


An address. By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 
Paner 18mo, [5 pages, 5 cents. 


The Study of Politics in Unity 


Clubs and Classes. By GrorGe L. Fox. 
18mo, 16 pages, to cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for fu'l 
catalogue. Address 


“HARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Ten Notable Books. 


An Ounce of Prevention to Save America from 
Having a Government of the Few by the Few and for 
the Few. ByAugustus Jacobson. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. A comparison with the 
contemporaneous systems of Mosaic, Pharisaic and 
Greco-Roman Ethics. By Austin Bierbower. Paper, 
50 ceats. 


Inquirendo Island. A novel by Hudor Genone. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

The Genius of Galilee. An historical novel. 
By Anson Uriel Hancock. Paper, 5o°cents. 

John Auburntop, Novelist. A novel by Anson 
Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Coming Climax inthe Destinies of America. 
By Lester C. Hubbard. Paper, 50 cents. 


Paper, 


The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. By B. F. 
Heuston. Paper, 50 cents. 
The Auroraphone. Aromance. By Cyrus Cole. 


Paper, 50 cents. 


Liberty and Life. Seventeen discourses. By E. 
P. Powell. Paper, 50 cents. 
The Faith That Makes Faithful. Eight ser- 


mons. By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Paper, 50 cents. 


Special Combination Offer. For one dollar 
cash with order we will mail any two of the books 
named above and send UNITY to a new name for 
one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SF 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAEB. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 30 
cents. 


“A truly noble yum. tising at the last into a 
passion of trust an worship that is as refreshing as 
Ng~l of mountain air.”’—john W. CG ick te 

mm x. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
EN GREAT NOVELS < guide to the best ficcion. 
Compiled by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 24 sandcover. Mailedforl0cents. Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearbora St., Chicago. 


— 


Bitte, fc: mailed. UNITY PUSLISNING COMMITTRN. Chiaean, 
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Publisher's Dotes. 


The following books have been 
lately published by Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
and will be mailed to any address 
promptly on receipt of the advertised 
prices. 

First STEPS IN PHILOSOPHY, phys- 
ical and ethical. By William Mack- 
intire Salter. Cloth, $1.00. 

THE ILAst TENET IMPOSED UPON 
THE KHAN OF TOMATHOZ. By Hudor 
Genone. Paper, 50 cents. A cloth 
edition of this book at $1.25 will be 
ready later. 

LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF 
MATTER AND THE WORLD OF MAN. 
By Theodore Parker. Selected from 
netes of unpublished. sermons. By 
Rufus Leighton. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 


50 cents. 
AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION TO 
SAVE AMERICA FROM HAVING A 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FEW, BY THE 
FEW AND FOR THE FEw. By Agus- 
tus Jacobson. Paper, 50 cents. 


A Chance to Make Money. 


After reading of preserving fruit by the California 
Cold Process, 1 got samples, and cleared over $50 last 
week, selling directions. People will pay a dollar 
for directions gladly when they taste the fruit, which 
not being heated or sealed, looks beautiful and tastes 
perfectly fresh. Ithink thisa grand chance to make 
a hundred or twodollars round home; I havea friend 
that has made from ten to twelve dollars a day for 
the past three months, selling directions. The Cold 
Process being so much better, cheaper and healthier 
than canned fruit, every body wants it ; you can put 
up a bushel inten minutes. I will mail sample and 
complete directions to any one for 19 two-cent 
stamps, which is the cost of sample, postage, etc. 
In this way I can help you to start in a good busi- 
ness. ' Miss FRANCES ROBBERTS, 

New Concord, Ohio. 


LOW RATE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The announcement that the North-West- 
ern Line, comprising over 8,000 miles of 
thoroughly equipped railway, has arranged 
to run two low rate Harvest Excursions 
during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, will be gladly received by those who 
are ifterested in the development of the 
great West and Northwest, as well as by 
those who desire to visit this wonderfully 
productive region at a season of the year 
when exact demonstratién can be made of 
the merits and advantages it offers to home- 
seekers and those in search of safe and 
profitable investments. 

These excursions will leave Chicago on 
August 30th and Sept. 27th, and tickets can 
be purchased at the very low rate of one 
fare for the round trip to pointsin Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Ne- 


braska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho | 


and Montana. They will be strictly first 
class in every particular and will be good 


for return passage at any time within twenty 


days from date of purchase. Full informa- 
tion concerning rates and arrangements for 
these excursions can be obtained upon ap- 
plication to any coupon ticket agent, or to 
W. A. Thrall, G. P. T. A., Chicago & North- 
Western R’y, Chicago. 


Summer Tours to Cool Retreats 
via 
The Big Four Route. 


Prominent among the popular tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on account of its superior facilities 
and excellent train service occupies a pre- 
eminent position. With solid vestibuled 
trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tauqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empire State via the Great Four Tracks 
(New York Central & Hudson R. R.) it 
offers unequaled attractions to the eastern 
tourist. To the westbound passenger it 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleeping cars, reclining chair 
cars and parlor cars to Chicago, passing in 
full view of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, making connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
western points. Elegant dining cars on ail 
through trains. Be sure your tickets read 
via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


oy ecw be Send for 
A Help to High Living 
—to Mrs. WILLIAMS, 593 Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. . {(25 cents a copy.) 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books. 
a 


The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for per- 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to UNITY 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retail 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise- 
ment to make sure of all that are advertised. 


The Coming Climax, paper. Retail 50 cents, 


net 25 cents. 

Inquirendo Island, paper. 
25 cents, 

The Genius of Galilee, paper. 
net 25 cents. 


John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. 
cents, net 25 cents. 


St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies; 
paper. Retail so cents, net 25 cents. The same in 
cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 


The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25 cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 


The Morals of Christ, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 


History of the Arguments for the Existen:e 
of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 


Religion and Sciemce as Allies, paper. 
30 cents, net 20 cents. 


Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Our Heredity from God.—Lectures 


By E. P. Powell. 


Retail 50 cents, net 
Retail 50 cents, 


Retail so 


Retail 


on Evolution. 
pages, $1 75. 


It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, 
adapted to those who not only are looking for a clear 
summary of the evidences of evolution in the phvs- 
ical world, but are anxious to know its bearings up- 
on morals and religion, than any book we know of. 
—Unity, Chicago. 

Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, 
aud absorbingly interesting of the many discussions 
of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both 
sees and states clearly its tremendous import.—CAr- 
cago Times. 


Cloth, 12mo, 416 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. 12mo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offe1 
many helps.—Lilerary World. 


The Evolution of Immortality. 


Suggestions of an individual immortality based 
upon our organic and life history. By C. T. Stock- 
well. Third edition, with appendix. Cloth, 12mo, 
104 pages, 60 cents. 


A thoughtful little book, which considers the 
rowth of human being from embryological and cell- 
ife up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, 

and, noting at every step the anticipation of the 
next, isjustified in looking forward in the same line 
from the present point. It is worth reading.—At- 
lantic Monthly. , 


Religion and Science as Allies, or 


Similarities of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. 
By James Thompson Bixby, Ph. D. Paper, 12mo, 
226 pages, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


The best book published on the relations of Sci- 
ence and Religion.—Christian Union. 


We have felt much gratification in the perusal of 
Mi. Bixby’s argument. Itis writtenina highly com- 
mendable spirit and with a good general knowledge 
and appreciation of philosophic, data and its rich 
suggestions will be found to be by no means one of 
its least important merits.—New York Times. 


The Unending Genesis; or Creation 


Ever Present. By Henry M. Simmons. Paper, 
square 18mo, III pages, 25 cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a reveren. 
tial, loving spirit, showing clearly how evolution 
has been going on for hundreds of centuries. and 
must still go on, and proving also how one over- 
ruling F pce works through all, with a perfect and 

u 


beautiful mathematical precision.— Unity. 
Evolution and Christianity.—A 
Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine Cloth, square 


18m, 75 pages, 30 cents. 


Mr Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
put. His book is the fruit of wide roading and in- 
vestigation. It isa helpful one, is thoroughly inter- 
esting reading, and its presentation of the relation 
between evolution and Christianity includes much 
valuable thought.—Auffalo Express. 

The God of Science.—By Francis 


Ellingwood Abbot. Paper, 8vo, 16 pages, 10 cents, 


Evolution in its Relations to Evan- 


gelical Religion.—By B. F. Underwood. Paper, 
24m0o, 21 pages, 5 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address | 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


showing the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, Powell, 
Mavage and Simmuons are the writers. mailed 
for 10 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


fe a about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 


—— 


‘‘This book is to me a delightful surprise. 


I anticipated a somewhat dry, philosoph- 


ical dissertation on the absurdities of conventional religious thought, treated in the 
rather popular style of a burlesque on religion, in which, as is so frequently the case in 
such works, truth is held up to ridicule with error—the wheat condemrred with the chaff. 
In this as well as the general character of the work I find my preconceived impression 


wholly at fault. 


The work is in the first place what it purports to be, a tale of adventure; 


a story containing many more or less spirited adventures on the strange island of Inquir- 
endo ; a love story cleverly wrought out, and sufficiently well written to hold the reader’s 
attention tothe end. In my judgment it is a stronger piece of fiction, considered as such, 
than Edward Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,’ which at times it reminds one of. The 
purpose of the work, for it has a purpose, a noble and most praiseworthy aim, is to expose 
the absurdities of the dogma, the rite, form and ritual of modern Christianity, which has 
been so lamentably exalted above the spirit of its founder; to show that it is not every 
one who says ‘ Lord, Lord,’ who shall enter into the Kingdom of God ; that lip service is 
not religion. Itis a merciless exposure of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, which Jesus so severly 


condemned, and which is so prevalent in fashionable Christianity of to-day. 


It is a good 


book, and while it will offend many, should be read by all.” 


Se a 


The paragraph quoted above is from the ARENA. 


If you are not satisfied with 


one opinion, then read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,’’ and then 


take your choice : 


‘‘A broad burlesque of Christian symbol- 
ism. The book fails from the beginning.’’ 
—Independent. 


‘* A venomous satire.’’—Hartford Courant. 


‘“‘A watery book—weak and insipid.’’ — 
The Church, Philadelphia. 


“‘Grossly and offensively shocking to taste 
and propriety —stupid and vulgar blas- 
phemy.’’—Churchman, New York. 


‘The author—an adventurous Atheist— 
sees only mockery and sham in the Christian 
Church and the worship of God.’’—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


“Linked foolishness long drawn out.’”’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


‘A curious and repulsive book.’’—Albany 
Journal. 


**An attack on revealed religion.’’—N. Y. 
Times. 


“We sympathize with the fear expressed 
in the ‘postface’ that the effect upon the 
world may be_ pernicious.’? — Interior, 
Chicago. 


‘‘A singular and unique volume, setting 
forth the folly of Materialism, and seeking 
to divest religion of superstitious views and 
ceremonies.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


‘‘ An ingenious phantasy, in which while 
exposing the weakness associated with many 
forms of religion, the author reverently ex- 
alts what he regards as essential truth.’’— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


‘*A book with a useful purpose.’’—Coun- 
gregationalist. 


‘‘The purpose of the book is to elevate the 
simple truths of Christianity.’ — Advance, 
Chicago. 


‘‘ Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence 
for the essential truths of God’s universe.” 
—Christian Register. 


‘* A sincerely devotional frame of mind is 
manifested in these pages.”— New York 
Telegram. | 


‘Refreshing as a sight of Beulah Jand 
itself.’’—Hartford Post. 


“The author has much graphic power 
humor and spirit.”,»—New York Observer. 


ESE 


S53 pages. Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. By mail or atthe bookstores. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 DEARBORN STREET, OHICAGO. 
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